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FLOOD WATERS IN FLORIDA—IT WAS NO FUN 








THE DE LAVAL “AIR-TIGHT” CLARIFIER FURNISHES 
THE ULTIMATE SAFEGUARD OF THE QUALITY OF YOUR MILK! 


Plant operators install De Laval “Air -Tight” 
Clarifiers with complete assurance . . . knowing 
that their efficient performance, complete de- 
pendability and low cost of operation have been 


proved thousands and thousands of times. . . 


under all conditions of use in every kind of dairy 


plant from coast to coast. 
Back of the De Laval Milk Clarifier that you 


install in your plant stand thousands of others 
providing complete product quality protection 


Complete sediment removal. 
Delivers foamless milk. 
Improves milk flavor. 
Lower operating cost. 
Dependability. 





De Laval “Air-Tight” Clarifiers 
installed at the Brooklyn plant 
of the Borden Farm Products Co. 


year in and year out . . . with the kind of trouble- 
free service and low operating and maintenance 
costs which are everywhere regarded as typically 
De Laval. 


The experience gained in the building of these 
thousands of De Laval “Air-Tights” and the 
proved performance which they represent is the 
very best assurance available to the man respon: 
sible for plant equipment and its operating 


performance that he will — 


Be Right ~ wit Oe Laval, HRTCHT” 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 * 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. « 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 





1 WANT MORE 
CYOCOLATE MILK 


YES, YOU CAN NOW HAVE ALL THE 
BRADWAY CHOCOLATE MILK YOU WANT 


Once more you can satisfy the youngsters’ yearning— 
adults, too—for delicious, nourishing chocolate milk. 
. . « because that rich, flavorful BRADwAy Chocolate 
Flavored Syrup is back in plentiful supply! 

As always, you'll find in this fine syrup all of the 
superior features that have established BRADWAY as 
first choice among both dairymen and customers. It’s 
non-settling and non-separating. The route man or 
clerk never needs to shake the bottle. Its color strength 
and color appeal are exceptionally strong and always 
the same . . . assuring appetizing, flavorful uniformity 
in every batch, with /ess syrup. 

Use the coupon below to order your trial shipment of 
BRADWAY Chocolate Flavored Syrup. Have your route 
men and clerks pass the word to customers that your 
chocolate milk is made with finest quality BRADWAY. 


Do that and you'll sell more milk—more profitably. 
BrADWAY Chocolate Flavored Syrup is made from 


the very finest ingredients. It’s rich and delicious colle 
... non-settling and non-separating... makes a 
truly superior chocolate mi f 


FOR HOME USE 
BRADWAY CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
For your dairy and ice cream bars New Castle, Indiana 


and other retail outlets,stock BRAD- 
4 Pi ship following order on money back rantee: 
way Chocolate Flavored Syrup in teat, - 


the handy 12-oz. jar, home size. gals. Bradway Non-Settling Chocolate Syrup @ $1.50 per 
Makes a delicious topping for ice gallon. (Packed 6 No. 10 tins to case or in 5 gallon pails.) 


cream and other desserts... makes ——___cases Bradway Chocolate Syrup @ $5.05 per case of 24— 
money for you. 12 oz. jars. 


Ask Your Jobber 


Yiim 







































Time was when 








most dairymen 



























Dacro P-38 is the smallest 
practical cover cap. Why 
ae pay for caps which are larg- 
er than needed to do a satisfactory sealing job? 


accepted the 
Je milk bottle top as an unchange- 
» standard. Today it is different 
.for the Dacro P-38 has been 
pved thoroughly practical and sat- 





story by more than two years of 


wal operation. b \ > 


Pou For example, a 
Saving money on bottling costs = = maximum “ = N ) a ) CY a 
ae proximately i \ 
skes sense ... and dollars, too. ee caps for 48 mm. Tos ) Fess “™ 
tis why so many alert dairy op- Ge «bottles can be cut ( ei — a 
; . AG from a square foot om a. \ 
lors are turning to this new and DB of material... even i c™ lan ; 


aller cover cap. i «= ess on some types rv) ee 
Be of caps. Er 

Because of its smaller diameter, 

Dacro P-38 requires less material 

make. Cap cost is lower... which 

sans you save money on every run. 


B addition, the smooth, trouble-free 
41 Dacro Caps for 
38 mm. bottles are 
cut from a square 
foot of material. 


formance of the Dacro Capping 
em shows further savings in over- 
operating costs. 





Bi you are looking for an answer 
® the question, ‘Where can we cut 
bsts?”’—send for a Dacro Representa- 
eand let him give you all the facts. 


OWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Dacro Division + Baltimore 3, Md. 










Development of the Dacro P-38 brought with it a 
number of improvements in the Dacro Capping 
System. The Dacro P-45 enables present Dacro 
users to enjoy the operating advantages of the new 
pre-formed cap until they are in a position to make 
the change to the Dacro P-38. 


. ‘ a 
eee it was PLANNED this W@Y- Pennsylvania Turnpike ... one of 


world’s most publicized highways. And, as the engineers knew well in advance, here was a 
160 mile, 4-lane divided superhighway that would cut hours off of traveling time .. . permit 
motorists to take curves at 90 M.P.H., safely. The engineers were sure of these results 
even before construction began... sure, because... it was planned this way! 





Yes, Diversey Planned Sanitation does assure in 
advance greater production for you in your plant... 
greater production through cleaner, more efficiently 
operating machines... because it is planned this way! 

Here’s a scientific program that’s uniquely planned 
to meet your individual sanitation needs .. . tailor- 
made right in your plant! First, a thoroughly 
trained and experienced Diversey D-Man makes 
a complete study of all your operations. Next, 


modern methodsand materials are specially adapted 
to your machines and equipment. And finally, your 
plant personnel are trained ... step-by-step... in 
every phase of the program! 


So, not only for greater production, but for in- 
creased sales, fewer losses from product spoilage, 
savings on labor and over-all maintenance costs, 
look to Diversey Planned Sanitation! For complete 
information, call a Diversey D-Man or write: 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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SALES EXPENSES AND PROFITS 


Six Leading Milk Companies Figure in this Valuable Study of Handler 
Operations in the Vast New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area 


By LELAND SPENCER 


Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 


Last month the “American Milk 
Review” attempted to give the in- 
dustry an insight into the public 
mind. Why Boycott Milk? was the 
reaction of good people to a situ- 
ation which they felt threatened the 
health and welfare of their families. 
How widespread this attitude is 
may be attested by a casual con- 
versation with almost any individual 
outside of the industry, and by the 
attention it is beginning to receive 
from men within the industry. And 
the “goat” is the handler whose fab- 
ulous profits are represented in the 
public mind by the spread between 
what the farmer receives for his 
products and the price of milk on 
the consumer's doorstep. 


It is, therefore, with something of 
a thrill that the Editors of this mag- 
azine give to the industry a pow- 
erful weapon forged by Dr. Leland 
Spencer of Cornell University. For 
this is more than a report. This is 
the irrefutable answer to a question 
loaded with an especial brand of 
public relations dynamite. The 
question must be answered. Dr. 
Spencer has done so. We hope that 
the industry will make the most of it. 


URING THE SIX YEARS, 1941- 

1946, six of the principal com- 

panies distributing milk in the 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area 
sold $159,000,000 worth of products 
yearly. Their net profit amounted to 
one cent per dollar of sales. 


These companies, whose combined 
figures form the basis for this report, 
are among the ten or twelve largest dis- 
tributors of milk in the New York-New 
Jersey Metropolitan Area. Borden and 
Sheffield are by far the largest. Only 
one or two companies outside the group 


operate as many retail milk routes as the 


smallest of the companies in the group. 
Each of the six companies distribute 
large quantities of milk, cream and other 


6 


products to stores, restaurants and other 
wholesale outlets. 
wholesale 


In fact their sales to 
customers 
per cent greater than their sales to family 
trade. 

Two of the smaller companies sell 
substantial quantities of bottled milk and 
cream to sub-dealers who in turn dis- 
tribute these products to retail and 
wholesale customers. 


Manufacturing operations involving 
the conversion of surplus milk into 
cream, butter, cheese, condensed and 





Dr. Leland Spencer 


evaporated milk and non-fat dry milk 
solids were conducted by certain of 
these companies. However, the sales 
of such products, other than route sales, 
did not exceed 15 per cent of the total 
during the six-year period, 1941-1946. 


The combined profits of these com- 
panies before taxes on corporate income 
reached the highest level in 1945 when 
they amounted to 4 cents per dollar 
of sales. Since then there has been a 
steady decline. Net profits after taxes on 
corporate income were largest in 1946, 
due to elimination of excess profits taxes 
that year. In the year ended June 30, 
1947, net profits after taxes amounted to 
.3 cents per dollar of sales. 


In the six-year period, 1941-1946, the 
milk companies included in this study 






are nearly fifty 


had smaller profits per dollar of sales 
and per dollar invested by the owners 
than any of a number of representative 
groups of companies in different kinds 
of business throughout the country. Av- 
erage profits per dollar of sales ranged 
from 1 cent for the six milk companies 
in this area, to 8.4 cents for companies 
maufacturing drugs and soap. Fifteen 
dairy companies doing business in vari- 
country, including 
evaporated 


ous parts of the 
operations in ice cream, 
milk and cheese, earned 2.5 cents per 
dollar of sales, in this six-year period. 


In 1946, which was the most profit- 
able year (after taxes) for the six local 
milk companies, their net earnings were 
1.8 cents per dollar of sales. Meat 
packing and chain food store com- 
panies had slightly lower returns but 
all other groups enjoyed higher profits 
in relation to sales. 


Return on Investment 


Net profit is the amount left after all 
expenses are paid, as compensation to 
the owners of a business for the use of 
their capital. The return on the owners 
investment in the six leading milk com- 
panies in this area for the 1941-1946 
period was 3.3 per cent. This retum 
was computed on the basis of net assets 
from which the book value of good will 
was eliminated. This rate of earnings 
on investment was lower than that for 
any of 17 important groups of companies 
whose financial statements are made pub- 
lic. Even the transportation and public 
utility groups earned more on their in- 
vestment than did the local milk com- 
panies. ; 

In 1946, the most profitable year 
(after taxes) for the local milk com- 
panies, they earned 7.6 per cent on their 
net assets. Only the transportation and 
banking groups earned less per dollar 
invested. 

The rate of earnings of the six milk 
companies during the years 1941-1946, 
which was a prosperous period for most 
lines of business, was much too low to 
attract new capital for the replacement 
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of necessary facilities as those now in 
use wear out or become obsolete. 


Changes Since 1941 


Between 1941 and the year ended 
June 30, 1947, the dollar sales of the 
six milk companies increased 67 per 
cent while the amount paid for milk 
and other products purchased went up 
87 per cent. These gains were due 
mainly to the general advance in prices 
rather than to growth in physical vol- 
ume of business. Product cost amounted 
to 55 per cent of sales in 1941 and 61 
per cent in the year ended June 30, 1947. 
The gross spread between sales and 
product cost was 44 per cent greater 
in the year ended June 30, 1947 than 
in 1941. 


All expenses amounted to 45 per cent 
of the sales income in 1941, and 37 
per cent in the year ended June 30, 1947. 
Selling and delivery expense was by far 
the largest group of functional expenses, 
amounting to nearly 19 cents for each 
dollar of sales in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947. Because of the adoption 
of every-other-day delivery in 1943, 
selling and delivery costs did not in- 


crease as much proportionately as some 
of the other costs. Receiving, processing 
and transportation costs were nearly 
twice as large in the year ended June 
30, 1947 as in the calendar year 1941. 

Of the various kinds of expense, pay- 
ments for personal service were by far 
the largest. These payments amounted 
to nearly 22 cents for each dollar of sales 
income in the year ended June 30, 1947. 
Less than half a cent of this was for 
officers’ salaries. A little more than one 
cent per dollar of sales was paid in pay- 
roll taxes for social security, for compen- 
sation and group insurance and_ for 
pensions. 

In 1946 labor costs made up 62 per 
cent of the total expenses, 80 per cent 
of selling and delivery expense, 72 per 
cent of administrative and general ex- 
pense and nearly half the expenses for 
receiving, processing and transportation. 

Prices Paid by Consumers 

Prices and costs have changed so 
rapidly during the last year or two that 
financial statements based directly on 
accounting records are somewhat out of 
date. For that reason there is included 





Percentage of Labor Cost in the Total Cost of 
Each Classification of Expense in 1941 







Class of expense Per cent 
I processing, transportation 48.7% 
Bott caps, cases, paper containers 0 
Selling and delive 80 
Administrative and general 71.8 
Loss on property and equipment Q 
All operations 62.0% 


—_ 





in this report a statement showing the 
approximate amounts of various items 
entering into the consumer's price of a 
quart of standard milk in the month of 
October 1947. Data are given sepa- 
rately for standard milk in one-quart 
bottles delivered to the door step and 
for milk of similar grade and package 
distributed through retail food stores. 


A little more than 12 cents a quart 
is paid by the dealer for his milk sup- 
ply at country receiving plants. Oper- 
ating costs of all kinds on milk deliv- 
ered to the consumer’s doorstep come 
to nearly 10 cents, and of this amount 
more than 6 cents goes for delivery 
service. The dealer’s profit is perhaps 
as much as one-half cent a quart be- 
fore taxes on corporate income and 
one-third cent a quart after all taxes 
are paid. This is equivalent to one 
and one-half cents per dollar of sales. 





THE CHAPTER — An Analysis of the Spread 

















Expenses: Receiving 





Processing and 
Transportation 
13.4% 























GROSS 
SPREAD 
38.9%, 
Bottles, Cars, 
Paper Containers 
Etc. - 3.1% 
a Selling and 
Delivery - 18.7% 
PRODUCT 
COST 
61.9%, 
Administrative 
and 
a General - 1.3% 
On Property 
and Equipment 
Sold - .2% Federal and State 
Taxes on Income 
Net Profit - 1.3% 9% 
December, 1947 y 

















Of the 20 cents a quart paid by con- 
sumers for a quart bottle of standard 
milk at stores, 2 cents is retained by 
the storekeeper and 18 cents goes to 
the milk dealer. The dealer pays a 
little more than 12 cents a quart for the 
milk at his country plants. His opera- 
ting costs total about 5.6 cents including 
2.4 cents for delivery service. Under 
present conditions his net profit after all 
taxes is no more than one-fifth cent a 
quart, or one cent per dollar of sales. 
It should be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that ordinarily October is one of the 
most profitable months of the year for 
the companies whose figures are repre- 
sented in this report. 


Profits on special grades of milk that 
sell for higher prices probably are higher 
though they cannot be estimated accu- 
rately. More significant than the profit 


rate on any particular part of the busi-~ 


ness, however, are the earnings of the 
business as a whole. It is doubtful 
whether these over-all earnings are as 
high now as those shown earlier in this 
report for the year ended June 30, 1947. 





NOTE 

This is the fourth in a series of pre- 
liminary reports on an economic study 
of the operations of six leading milk 
companies in the New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan Area’. When the study was 
undertaken in October, 1944, its main 
purpose was to determine the costs of 
selling and delivering milk and the ef- 
fect of various factors, including such 
war time measures as every-other-day 
delivery, upon these costs. In addition 
to the cost analysis that was made, 
yearly statements of sales, expenses and 
profits, as well as assets, liabilities and 
capital were prepared. These statements 
were useful in connection with the study 
of selling and delivery costs. They also 
serve to show the financial results of the 
companies’ operations as a whole. These 
financial statements have now been 
brought up to date and cover the six 
and one-half years from August 1, 1941 
through June 30, 1947. 

The six companies made their books 
and records available for examination 
and also made research grants to the 





College so that a nationally-known and 
experienced firm of public accountants 
might be engaged to assist in checking 
and summarizing the voluminous data. 
Ernst & Ernst, public accountants and 
auditors, who had had much previous 
experience in similar work, were selected 
for this assignment. 

In accepting the research grants made 
by the six companies, the College as in 
all similar cases, reserved the right to 
conduct the study in its own way, and 
to exercise complete freedom in pub- 
lishing the findings and conclusions. 

The six companies or groups that par- 
ticipated in the study were: 

Borden’s Farm Products Division of 
The Borden Company, with affiliated 
companies and divisions operating in the 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan 
Area. 

Janssen Dairy Corporation. 

Middletown Milk & Cream Company, 
Inc., and subsidiaries — Dollwood Dairy 
Company and Morrisania Farm Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


THE VERSE — Comparison of Net Profits 


FLUID MILK i. 
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| Net Profits in Percentage of Sales for 
Six Leading Milk Companies in the New 
York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area, and 

| for Representative Groups of Companies 

Throughout the United States 
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NOW MADE WITH 
ALUMINUM COVERING 


TOTAL CAPACITIES 
AS HIGH AS 
150 CANS 


The Millington Milk Truck Body is especially adapted to farm pick-up 
use because it was designed and engineered for this very purpose. 
Its weight, for example, is 25% to 33% less than the average milk 
truck body of like capacity— and, by the same token, it has a 
much larger capacity than the average milk truck body of equal 
weight. The result is a higher ratio of pay load to dead weight, 
reducing operating costs per can carried. 


NO JUMPING 
IN AND OUT OF BODY! 


The three doors on each side of the body give the Millington body 
another great advantage because they do away with jumping in and 
out of the body at every stop. It is not necessary to enter the body 
at all except once each trip to load the upper deck. 


The body is built of top grade hardwood, with an outside covering of 
either Aluminum or Tempered Masonite. A 66-can body has a 
capacity of 114 cans, which is an ideal load for a 1% ton long wheel- 


One large door and two small doors on base truck. Painting and lettering done to your specifications. 
each side provide access to all floor space 





WRITE for prices and capacities of bodies for 
trucks of any specified wheel base. 


NOTE: Our plants are located in the heart of Indus- 
trial Michigan and Indiana. Have your new trucks 
delivered from factory to us to be equipped with our 
light-weight Farm Pick-up Bodies. 








2 Weeks’ Delivery 








MILLINGTON TRUCK BODY CO., INC. 

MILLINGTON, MICH. : ; Phone 184F3 
HU NTINGTON TRU cK ‘BODY CO. 

Huntington, Ind. Phone: 











2047W 












December, 1947 





BREAKDOWN OF THE PRICES PAID BY CONSUMERS 
FOR STANDARD MILK IN 1-QUART BOTTLES 
New York Metropolitan Area, October 1947 

























































Cents per quart 


Item Delivered At Stores 
Dealer’s product cost 12.1¢ 12.1c 
Dealer’s operating costs 

Receiving, processing, transportation 2.6 2.4 

Bottles and caps 5 3 

Selling and delivery 6.2 2.5 

All other costs 6 4 

Total operating cost 9.9% 5.6¢ 
Taxes on dealer’s profit 1 
> 


Net profit after tax 











Storekeeper’s margin 2.0 
Price paid by consumer 22. 5« 20.0¢ 
DETAIL OF EXPENSES—SIX LEADING MILK COMPANIES IN THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
| Millions of dollars Percentage of sales * 
12 mos. 12 mos. 
ended ended 
June 30, dune 30, 
Item 1911 1944 1947 1941 1944 1947 
Salaries of executives with officer titles $ 6 $ 7 $ 8 5 % 4% 4% 
Other salaries, wages, etc. 31.9 32.3 44.5 94.3 20.5 20.3 
Taxes on payrolls 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.0 7 5 
Compensation and group insurance, pen- 
sions, etc 8 9 1.4 6 6 -6 
Total for personal service 34.6 35.0 47.9 26.4 22.3 21.8 
Bottles, caps. containers, et« 6.2 6.5 6.9 4.7 4.1 3.1 
Freight and hauling 4.8 6.0 7.2 3.6 3.8 3.3 
Depreciation ; 2 9 © 5 ° o 4 16 11 
Repairs and maintenance ose 1.4 1.9 3.0 1.1 1.2 1.4 
Rent { 9 1 x 
Fuel, electricity, gas, water, ice 1.7 2.3 2.5 1.3 1.4 1.1 
Administrative expenses , 1.1 1.3 1.5 9 8 yy 
Advertising and sales promotion 1.1 9 1.4 8 6 .6 
Taxes and licenses 9 8 8 7 5 4 
Insurance : 1 3 5 3 2 2 
\uto, wagon and stable supplies . 4 1.6 1.4 1.8 1 9 8 
Other supplies rae 7 7 1.2 7) ) 6 
Auto licenses 2 2 2 2 2 1 
Bad debts 3 1 2 1 oa 
Milk handling charges paid others 8 1.5 2.8 f 9 1.3 
Miscellaneous and unclassified expenses 5 7 .6 3 .4 am 
Loss on disposal of property and equip- 
ment 1 4 4 3 .3 2 
Total of all expenses ae 60.3 62.7 81.5 45.9 9.8 37.2 
Credits: 
Miscellaneous income and expense (net) 3% 4 7 1.2 3 3 
Transfers to capital account my 2 3 “a ol 2 
Net total expense 58.4 62.1 80.5 44.6 39.4 36.7 


Explanatory Note 


The prices paid by consumers are those which prevailed in this market through 
October 22. 


Dealer's product cost is the minimum price established by Federal and State 
milk control orders for Class I milk at the 201-210 mile zone, with adjustments for 
butterfat and other premiums. 


The amounts given for dealer’s operating costs were estimated largely on the 
basis of data obtained in this study for the months of April and May 1944 with 
adjustments for changes since April-May 1944 in wages, in prices of supplies and 
equipment, and in volume of products handled. 





The total profits shown for milk delivered on retail routes are equivalent 
to 2.2 per cent of the selling price. The total profit shown for milk sold through 
stores is equivalent to 1.7 per cent of the price charged by the dealer. The over-all 
profit of the companies on their entire business for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1947 was equivalent to 2.2 per cent of their sales. October usually is one of the 
most profitablemenths of the year for these companies. 
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Newark Milk and Cream Company of 
Newark, New Jersey (Alderney Dairy 
Company). 

M. H. Renken Dairy Company and 
subsidiary — United Dairies, Inc. 

Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 

An explanatory statement concerning 
the treatment of data taken from books 
and records of the participating com- 
panies, in the preparation of the results 
shown, appears at the end of this report. 





‘The three reports previously issued 
were: 

Bulletin A.E. 528—Cost of Distributing 
Milk in the New York-New Jersey Met- 
ropolitan Area, September, 1945. 

Bulletin A.E. 528-A—Wartime Econ- 
omies in Milk Delivery, September, 
1945. 

Bulletin A.E. 528-B—Costs of Selling 
and Delivery on Wholesale Milk Routes, 
October, 1945. 


e 
BOOKLET TO BE TRANSLATED 


Chicago, Ill.—Sure they've got a lot 
of coffee in Brazil. But now they’re 
going to have more ice cream. 

All in the interests of public health 
and good will. 

The Harkson Company of Brazil, 
located in Rio de Janeiro, has just re- 
ceived permission from the National 
Dairy Council to translate its nutritional 
booklet, “Time for Ice Cream”, into 
Portuguese. 

They're going to distribute it into 
Brazilian schools to teach the youngsters 
there, and their parents too, that ice 
cream is one of the basic foods, and 
mighty good eating. 

Permission for the Portuguese trans- 
lation of the booklet, says President 
Milton Hult of the Dairy Council, was 
granted as a practical expression of in- 
ternational good will and cooperation 
for better health and well-being. 

How would you like a Chocolate 
Sundae, say, in Russian? 


€ 
NDC TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee will be the host city to 
the 1948 Winter Conference of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. The conference, 
an annual affair, will be held at The 
Hotel Schroeder, January 22 and 23, 
1948. 

The program, according to the Dairy 
Council of Milwaukee, who released the 
announcement, will feature an imposing 
list of speakers known throughout the 


nation in the dairy, economics, and 
health education fields. 


Hold Your U. S. Bonds 
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The Nu-Line Filler-Capper 


Work Horse Yes, the Nu-Line is 
a “‘work horse,” a filler-capper built 
for the long pull. . . for staying on 
the job, maintaining high production 
schedules through years and years of 
operation. Thousands of installations 
of Nu-Line fillers of all sizes have 
proved their sturdiness, their simplic- 
ity in operation and maintenance, 
their ability to make any bottle-filling 
set-up more efficient, more economi- 
cal, more satisfactory. 





Watch Dog Yes, a Nu-Line 
is a “‘watch dog” over filling 
losses. Nu-Line uniform 
filling valves fill to an exact 
pre-set level—always—without 
variation, to fill without spill- 
ing, to save valuable milk for 
you. Nu-Line savings can be 
figured exactly for your plant; 
next time you see him, ask 
your Cherry-Burrell represent- 
ative. 


The Nu-Line is also available as a Gra-Vac filler—a cost-saving filler which 
refuses to fill broken or chipped-lip bottles. Any Nu-Line filler may be easily 
converted to a Gra-Vac Machine. Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative. 


CHERRKY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 


AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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Sound Thoughts from Sec. Anderson 


MONG his many recent arduous duties Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson found time to appear 
as guest speaker at a dinner staged at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City on November 20 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Mercantile Section of the New York Board of 


Trade. Main highlight of the Secretary’s extremely well- 
presented address was an exhaustive elaboration of the im- 
perative need for spreading the risk of world recovery from 
the standpoint of overall food supplies, both for human and 
animal consumption. 


Mr. Anderson, as the springboard for his remarks, ex- 
pressed the grave concern that he long has held over the 
fact that the margin of safety in the quantity of foodstuffs 
available in too much of the world is now dependent upon 
good weather, good luck and extra effort in production in 
this country. He emphasized the tremendous risk involved 
in the recent and current syphoning from one nation—our- 
selves—of over 50 percent of the grain alone moving in world 
trade,—a risk shared not only from our own standpoint but 
from the equally important standpoint of those peoples in 
other nations who are so largely dependent on us for their 
daily bread. 


Pointing up his thoughts in this direction, he voiced 
the obvious view that the security of the world is too im- 
portant to entrust this burden and responsibility to any one 
nation,—even to a nation with farmers who have the ability 
and capacity of those of the United States; and he followed 
through with the thought that, in justice to the less-favored 
nations who need our help and in justice to ourselves, we 
must see that the risk is spread much more widely than at 
present. 


The Secretary characterized the high food production 
in this country during recent years as a “winning gamble 
against nature”, but warned that with the passing years the 
odds against us have risen. We have experienced, he pointed 
out, widespread crop failures in the past and there is no 
present assurance that this may not occur again, possibly 
at a time when their impact might be totally disastrous all 
around. 


For our own requirements he emphasized that we our- 
selves could weather at least one year of deficient grain 
crops by curtailing livestock and by other conservation steps 
and still come out on top with a full margin of protection 
against actual hunger. However, under all existing conditions, 
any severe domestic crop failure would be indeed tragic for 
people in other lands so largely dependent upon our grain 
output for keeping themselves alive. 


Calling for a continued all-out food production schedule 
for the United States even in the face of the mounting risks 
of too intensive farming, Mr. Anderson stressed with equal 
intensity the absolute necessity of the consummation of 
arrangements with other countries who are in any way able 
to boost their output of food for the needs of Europe and 
elsewhere beyond the volume which we can furnish. 


Here is a program whose soundness could not possibly 
Dependence on the United States to fill 


be questioned. 
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SPEAKING . . 








the major part of the world’s foodstuffs deficiency cannot 
of course go on forever. Right now is the time to place 
food production expansion elsewhere among the items at the 
top of the list of MUSTS! on the world rehabilitation agenda. 


: fe Con Be Done 


HE REVIEW HAS HAMMERED away at the necessity 
Te telling the consuming public why milk prices are where 

they are. We were gratified to receive support from other 
quarters during the past month. In an address before the 
Milk Industry Foundation at Miami Beach last month J. Stevens 
Stock of Opinion Research reiterated our contention that one 
of the most important problems facing the industry is the 
problem of price public relations. Mr. Stevens pointed out 
that “almost half the people who are willing to guess at your 
profits say you make eight cents or more on each quart of 
milk you sell”. 


The public is well educated on the nutritional value of 
milk, due, for the most part, to intelligent and well executed 
advertising campaigns. The tremendous increase in milk 
consumption is adequate proof. People believe in milk as a 
food. But precisely because the public believes in milk as 
food is it necessary to set forth the reasons for increased milk 
prices. What we have done is to convince people that food 
is necessary to good health and good living and then jacked 
up the price of that living. There are good and sufficient 
reason why the price has gone up but the whole point of the 
discussion is that the public does not know what these reasons 
are. The public thinks that milk dealers are making eight 
cents or more per quart. The public thinks that price increase 
is profit increase. We cannot, under these circumstances, 
maintain the goodwill esential to the conduct of business 
unless we offer an explanation. 


The Hood Company in Massachusetts accompanied a 
recent price increase with a folder delivered to their cus- 
tomers explaining why the increase was necessary. The results, 
according to company officials, were excellent. On another 
page of this magazine is a letter from Daniel S. Adams, 
President of the St. Lawrence Dairy Company of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, that describes the techniques adopted by that 
firm in an effort to tell the price story to the people who count. 


What these two companies achieved can be duplicated 
on a national scale. We have our trade associations that 
are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on advertising. 
The organization and know-how are there. What better point 
of attack for an advertising campaign is there? Why not 
plug “Milk is still the best buy” with adequate information 
on where the milk dollar goes, who gets what, including the 
consumer. 


Leland Spencer's splendid analysis of milk costs, which 
appears in this issue, is a case in point. The public should 
know these facts. Quentin Reynolds pointed out at Miami 
that advertising and public relations made Miami a national 
by-word. The same thing can be done with milk prices. 
And, as we have said before, the industry has a very good 
story to tell. 
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TS DAIRIES INC 
RON CREAMERY 


Philadelphia Concern One of Two Dairy Firms Named 


“Best Managed” in National Survey By Business Magazine 


The tribute paid to Philadelphia's 
Abbotts Dairy by American Business 
is a happy one. The American Milk 
Review felt that profitable lessons for 
the industry might be found in a 
study of the Abbott methods of man- 
agement. Accordingly your editors 
asked the firm to tell its story on the 
pages of this magazine. Admittedly 
the assignment was an awkward one 
—the reason we are so good is be- 
cause—but, as in their business op- 
erations, the people at Abbotts have 
done an efficient and dignified job. 
We feel justifiably proud in present- 
ing the story of their achievement 
—a story that is at once an end and 
a beginning. 


N THE GIANT DAIRY industry it is 
estimated there are no less than 50,000 
distributors of fluid milk in the United 

States, and some 40,000 plants processing 
milk, butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
dairy products. It supports one in every 
fifteen families in this country. Yet, 
among the 209 business organizations 
recommended as best managed, in the 
national survey of American Business, 
the names of only two dairy companies 
appear. Both are in Phialdelphia. 


One is Abbotts Dairies, Inc., a home- 
owned and managed company which, in 
its business life of 71 years, has had only 
two executive heads. One was the 
founder, George Abbott, a Quaker dairy 
farmer; the other Christian R. Lindback 
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who took over the reins of management 
35 years ago, and who still holds them 
with a firm and skillful grasp. 


George Abbott had built a milk dis- 
tributing business in Philadelphia which 
was among the largest of its day. He 
was a man of unquestioned personal in- 
tegrity and his products enjoyed the high- 
est reputation for quality. 


Mr. Lindback took over the Presidency 
in 1915. With a genius for organization, 
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he gathered round him a strong group 
of executives in every department of the 
business. A year before Abbotts had 
introduced a new system of milk control] 
at the farm—through laboratory check- 
and the payment of bonuses to producers. 
It resulted in the first laboratory con- 
trolled milk supply—and the first “A’ 
Milk—in Pennsylvania. 


In 1919 came the opportunity to pur- 
chase a large local ice cream concern, 


and thus to diversify the company’s 


business. 





Purchased Wisconsin Plants 


Then in 1928 the Abbottts company 
wrote a new chapter in the building of 
the ice cream industry by applying the 
Grade “A” Milk System to the protection 
of its cream supply. A large country 
creamery was erected at Cameron, Wis- 
consin, and later another at Bruce. There 
the laboratory and bonus system was 
installed, and the same system of farm 
sanitation as in the production of Grade 


“A” milk. 


Today the Abbotts Company has 
grown to be one of the largest inde- 
pendent dairies in America. Its basic 
policies remain the same. They were 
founded on three simple principles para- 
mount in the success of any company 
and particuularly applicable to the dairy 
industry: (1) immaculate cleanliness in 
every plant, (2) the finest dairy products 
it was possible to produce and (3) high 
efficiency and courtesy in the company’s 
relation to the public. 


Mr. Lindback early found that the 
enthusiastic cooperation of every member 
of the organization was best accomplished 
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The main bacteriological and research laboratory. The company operates seven such laboratories. 
Abbotts produced the first laboratory controlled milk supply in Pennsylvania in 1914. 
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) high heavy cream can be efficiently pasteur- 
pany’s ized and cooled due to the positive ac- 
tion of Steriline Wiper-Blades. Walls are 
kept free of adhering cream permitting 
uniform transfer of heat or cold. Blades 
and a special agitator provide a uniform 
mixing action cow desirable in 
preparing, pasteurizing, and cooling ice 
cream mix. The Steriline Wiper-Blade 
Vat is also ideal for quickly cooling con- 
densed or evaporated milk. Well water 
or cold sweet water may be used for 
cooling. Many other features such as 
a two-speed motor, drip-proof two- 
iece cover, removable agitator and 
, Blades, a glass insulation — > 
ive you the most attractive and e 
— om om Rien’ machine of its type ever de- 
signed. Ask your Steriline jobber. 
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Immediate Delivery 


STEEL AND TUBE PRODUCTS CO. 
ADVANCED FABRICATING TECHNIQUES 4300 N. PORT WASHINGTON ROAD 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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oll AIOE, feuest 


| PASTEURIZERS FROM 50 TO 500 GALLONS % STORAGE TANKS FROM 1000 TO 6000 GALLONS 
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A good milkman is the friend of 


a bitterly cold day this youngster must pat 


by developing a sincere “family” spirit. 
Every individual at Abbotts is made to 
feel his importance to the welfare of his 
company, no matter what his job may 
be. Executive heads cultivate this family 
spirit, and as a result there is a noticeable 
friendliness and genuine interest through- 
out all departments of the business. The 
Lindback formula, “let a man go as far 
as his capacity will take him” has been 
applied literally and fairly to the ad- 
vancement of Abbotts personnel. Most 
executives have risen from the ranks and 
have thoroughly absorbed the Abbotts 
family spirit along the way. 


Employee Relations 


The Abbotts organization was among 
the first in this country to enjoy the 
protection of a continued wage in case 
of illness or accident. It was back in 
1925 that the C. R. Lindback Founda- 
tion, a cooperative plan between the 
company and the employee, came into 
being. During this long period of years 
it has provided vital assistance to hun- 
dreds of members of the Abbotts organ- 
ization and their families. 


As a result of this wise human policy 
and of the sincere interest of manage- 
ment in the individual, the turnover in 
the Abbotts Company is remarkably 
small. Of its 2200 employees, no less 
than 300 are members of the Abbotts 
Twenty-five Year Club, with an average 
company service of 31 years. 


In late years another unique organ- 
ization has developed within the Abbotts 
family. It is known as the Abbotts 
Homemakers Club and is made up of the 
wives, mothers or other members of the 
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all the neighborhood 





Good internal 


kids. 
Sargent’s 


Despite 


Bob horse. H. 


employees’ families. It numbers several 
hundred enthusiastic women who gather 
regularly each month to learn how to pre- 
pare better meals; to be informed about 
the company’s products and _ progress; 
and to enjoy each other’s society. The 
interest in these and_ extra-curricular 
activities, such as luncheons, picnics and 
theater parties, is quite surprising. So 
is their growing and continuous interest 
in the company. 


The dairy industry is one of the most 
highly competitive in this country. In 
the face of such competition, the success 
of the Abbotts Company is particularly 
noteworthy. It demonstrates how sound 
management, coupled with a warm 
human interest in the welfare and happi- 
ness of each individual, can inspire the 
highest efficiency and enthusiasm in the 
organization. 


“Our company’s progress,” Mr. Lind- 
back often remarks, “is the result of the 
composite mind of our business family.’ 


In summarizing the list of nominations 
for best managed companies, the Editor 
of American Business stated: In all the 
nominations in practically every classi- 
fication of industry and business, there 
is a noticeable preference for the smaller 
companies, as compared with the giants. 
Whether this is mere sentiment which 
creates an emotional preference for the 
smaller company; whether the smaller 
companies have done a better job of 
public relations; or whether they are 
better managed than the large, is diffi- 
cult to decide. 


In a study of Abbotts Dairies, which 
represents one of the larger locally 


relationships 
Lindback welcomes Miss 
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are important at Abbotts. 
Margaret Selfridge into the 


owned and managed businesses, we find 
they have always been keenly aware of 
the value of good will in the communities 
in which they do business. In every one 
of the thirty odd territories in which their 
plants are located, their representatives 
are “home town” folks. They are en- 
couraged to take an active part in local 
civic affairs. Many of them are prominent 
in business clubs and associations. Two 
of them are mayors of their respective 
towns. The company and its local man- 
agement are active in welfaré campaigns, 
and in every movement for civic im- 
provement. During the war, the Abbotts 
organization sold U. S. Bonds in excess 
of $9,000,000. 


Abbotts color-sound films, accom- 
panied by well-qualified lecturers, tell 
the Abbotts story to tens of thousands of 
men, women and children each year. 
Special groups of students and nurses 
visit its plants. Other groups see with 
interest Abbotts great herd of more than 
300 registered Guernsey cows, and learn 
at first hand the Abbotts methods of sani- 
tary milk production. 


For the rest, Abbotts Dairies depend 
for its success upon producing dairy 
products of the highest possible char- 
acter; and upon the enthusiasm and 
know how with which they are presented 
to the public. 


That seems to be a pretty good phil- 
osophy. For in 71 years it has brought 
to this Quaker founded company not only 
a material success, measured in terms of 
volume of sales and widespread distri- 
bution, but in the respect and confidence 
with which Abbotts Dairies, its people 
and its products, are regarded. 
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THE WORLD DAIRY SITUATION 





Address by Floyd E. Davis, Acting Head, Livestock and Wool Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, USDA, before the Dairy Industries Society International, Miami Beach, October 29 


The recent trade agreements 
concluded in Geneva and the im- 
portance of food in international 
politics give added stature to a con- 
sideration of the world dairy situa- 
tion. Mr. Davis has done a 
creditable job in presenting the 
facts of the dairy outlook on a 
world basis. 


EFORE passing to the brief com- 
B ments I have on the present and 

future of dairying around the world, 
I wish to congratulate this group and 
your leaders on the first anniversary of 
the founding of the Dairy Industries So- 
ciety International. I believe that it is 
through such groups, working together 
with common interests, that peoples of 
the world will become better fed and live 
more peacefully. Those connected with 
agricultural production the world over 
over probably have more in common, 
fraternize more, exchange more informa- 
tion, and cooperate more than most other 
segments of the population. 


The dairy enterprise is a significant 
part of the agriculture of the world, and 
I hope that this group will grow and de- 
velop into an important channel for the 
interchange of facts and ideas necessary 
for progress in the dairy world. Your 
organization can well become the catalyst 
for improving the dairy industry in coun- 
tries where the development has been 


slow. With this spirit in mind, let us 
consider briefly dairying around the 
world. 


The principal feature of the world situ- 
ation in dairying today is the strong de- 
mand for milk and milk products, even 
at relatively high prices. This demand, 
of course, is related to inadequate sup- 
plies of competing food and to the over- 
all food shortage in the world. The im- 
portance of milk and dairy products as 
dietary items has received considerable 
attention in recent years by various 
governments. 


At the same time, production problems 
and handicaps are making it difficult to 
increase or maintain production. In 
nearly every important milk-producing 
country of the world the output of milk is 
now below the peak of the past 10 years. 
The supply of milk and dairy products 
in the world today has not reached the 
volume that we had every reason to ex- 
pect it would 2 years ago. In western 
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and central Europe, drought has not only 
reduced pastures and forage crops to the 
extent of sharply curtailing milk flow 
but has also intensified the problem of 
feed supplies for winter months. 


Thus, prospects for rapid recovery 
from the effects of the war have dimin- 
ished. Some liquidation of cattle has 
even been necessary because of the 
limited feed supplies. In other areas of 
the world, strong competition for labor 
by other industries, feed difficulties, and 
in some cases inadequate returns to farm- 





FLOYD DAVIS 


ers are factors preventing an expansion 
in dairy output to meet current demands. 


Analyzing Europe’s Production 


In analyzing Europe’s production in 
more detail, estimates indicate that milk- 
cow numbers in 1947 are still 16 percent 
smaller than the 1934-38 average. 
Scarcely any gain in cow numbers is ex- 
pected in 1948, and total milk production 
next year, as compared with this year, 
may actually be lower. Indigenous feed 
supplies are smaller, and feed deficits 
cannot be made up by imports. Milk 
production per cow is still well below 
prewar levels in all countries of 
Europe. Smaller supplies of feed this 
coming winter will further reduce the 
average per cow, the effect of which will 
be reflected well into 1948. 


Total milk production in Europe, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union, is now only 
about 70 percent of prewar output. In 
general, central and eastern Europe show 
the greatest reduction, since the countries 


of western Europe are averaging about 
80 percent of the prewar figure. Two 
sizable countries of western Europe, the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, are now 
producing as much milk as they did be- 
fore the war, whereas the Netherlands 
and France have reached only about 70 
percent of their prewar output. 


The inability of production and sup- 
plies of milk and dairy products to meet 
demand is especially true in most Latin 
American countries. Local supplies of 
fluid milk in many areas have fallen short 
of demand, and imported dairy products 
are often insufficient to fill the gap. Ac- 
tivity and interest in the establishment 
of new dairy plants in Central and South 
American countries have been _pro- 
nounced in recent years. They are still 
inquiring about equipment that would 
permit modern and sanitary handling of 
milk supplies. 


Cuba, Mexico and South America 


I know our friends here from Cuba 
will be interested in an appraisal of their 
situation. Widespread rains this year 
have maintained Cuban pastures in gen- 
erally better conditions than during the 
previous four or five years. Milk produc- 
tion has therefore increased and will 
probably be the largest since 1943. To- 
tal milk production in Cuba in 1947 is 
estimated at 1.1 billion pounds compared 
with 0.9 and 1.0 billion pounds for 1945 
and 1946, respectively. Strong con- 
sumer demand, however, has absorbed 
the larger domestic supplies, and consid- 
erable quantities of dairy products are 
also being imported. 


Cattle numbers in Cuba have been de- 
clining for several years, but this trend 
may be reversed if some of the cane fields 
are turned into pastures. If this happens; 
some gradual increase in milk output is 
expected during the next few years. Cu- 
ban requirements for canned milk, butter, 
and cheese will continue to exceed flush- 
season milk surpluses not needed for fluid 
uses. A practical way, however, to main- 
tain fluid consumption during the slack 
season of production might be to mix 
milk reconstituted from imported non- 
fat dry milk solids with available supplies 
of fresh milk. Maintenance of a good 
volume of fluid milk throughout the year 
should be of mutual advantage to both 
distributing plants and consumers. 

The dairy industry in Mexico has re- 
ceived a severe setback by the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease near Veracruz 
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in late 1946. The disease spread rapidly 
into the Federal District and other nearby 
areas, where most of the dairy herds of 
Mexico are situated. Some of the best 
herds in the country became infected and 
are being slaughtered. Eventually, most 
of the cattle in the central part of Mex- 
ico will have to be slaughtered in the dis- 
ease-eradication program. This will be 
a hard blow to the dairy industry, which 
built its herds by importing many dairy 
cows from the United States and Canada. 
Fortunately, facilities exist in Mexico 
City for reconstituting milk, and supplies 
of both dry whole milk and non-fat dry 
milk solids are available from the United 
States. 

A recent development, which I know 
will be of considerable interest to dairy- 
men both in southern United States and 
in the Central America and Caribbean 
areas, concerns investigations into the use 
of coffee pulp as feed for dairy cows. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in col- 
laboration with Latin American Govern- 
ments, is now making feeding tests to 
determine the extent to which coffee pulp 
can be substituted for corn and other 
grains in the ration for dairy cattle and 
other stock, including poultry and swine. 
Present short grain and feed supplies 
have given impetus to these investiga- 
tions. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that coffee pulp may become an import- 
ant source of feed for dairy herds in 
coffee producing areas and adjacent 
countries. 


Dairying in Argentina has expanded 
significantly during the last decade. Con- 
siderably larger quantities of fluid milk 
are now sold in Buenos Aires, and more 
butter and cheese are produced than 
formerly. Domestic consumption has 
also expanded, however, and proportional 
increases have not occurred in exports. 


As to the Antipodes 


In the important exporting countries 
of Australia and New Zealand, the out- 
put of milk and dairy products is now be- 
low prewar levels and much below the 
record levels set in 1942. Reports from 
“down under” do not indicate that any 
rapid increase in production is expected 
in the years immediately ahead. Cur- 
rently, pasture conditions in Australia 
are more favorable than at the corres- 
ponding period in any recent year, but 
the number of milk cows continues to 
show some decline. 


Some difficulty has been experienced in 
attracting labor back to the farm. Fur- 
thermore, high prices and the difficulty 
of obtaining fertilizers for pastures, dairy 
equipment, and other supplies have dis- 
couraged enlarging the milking herds. In 
New Zealand the decline in milk cow 
numbers has been arrested, but no appre- 
ciable increase in herds is expected dur- 
ing the next two or three years. Com- 
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TABLE 1 


Estimates of milk 


eow numbers and total milk production in Europe, North America, and Oceania, 


average 1934-38, annual 1946-48 


Milk cows 

Average 
1934-38 
1,000 
head 


1946 
1,000 
head 


19471 
1,000 
head 
51,400 
27,749 

4,352 


Europe?® 
N. America* 
Oceania® 


42,500 
28,190 
3,917 


43,100 
27,700 
3,885 


1Preliminary. *Forecast. 


and New Zealand. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
information. October 22, 1947. “ 


mercial fertilizer supplies for pastures are 
still limited. In both Australia and New 
Zealand prices to farmers for milk and 
dairy products have been influenced by 
long-term purchase agreements with the 
United Kingdom. 


Dairy output in Canada has been fol- 
lowing a pattern similar to that in the 
United States. Milk production is now 
about 15 percent above prewar levels, 
but milk cow numbers have been declin- 
ing the past 3 years. Milk production 
in 1947 is running about 1 percent less 
than in 1946. It is further expected that 
the shortage of feed is likely to have an 
adverse affect on milk supplies in some 
areas after dairy herds are taken off 
pasture. 


Butter has been in strong demand in 
Canada, and production has been larger 
this year than last. At the same time, 
cheese production has been declining con- 
tinuously, and difficulties are being 
experienced in meeting agreed export 
programs to the United Kingdom. Com- 
petition with other farm enterprises, es- 
pecially grain production in the Prairie 
Provinces, will prevent any appreciable 
expansion in dairying in Canada during 
the next few years. 


U. S. Milk Cows Declining 


In the United States, the decline in 
number of milk cows from the 1944 
record number continued into 1947. In 
mid-1947 there were 2 per cent fewer 
milk cows than a year earlier. Rela- 
tively favorable meat animal prices and 
the reduced feed supplies may encour- 
age continued heavy culling and market- 
ing of dairy cows in 1948 at a rate that 
will slightly more than offset the large 
number of replacement heifers. 


There may be about 1 per cent fewer 
milk cows in 1948 than in 1947 unless 


TABLE 2 


Estimated supplies of dairy products available for 
world trade in 1947 and 1950, compared to 
actual trade in 1946 and ave. for 1934-38 
Esti- 
mated 
1947 
Million 
pounds 


Fore- 

cast 

1950 
Million 
pounds 


Average 
1934-38 
Million 
pounds 


1,300 


1946 
Million 
pounds 
Butter 
Cheese . . 560 
Canned milk 490 1,230 920 
Dried milk 62 370 460 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Aver- 
age 1934-38 and year 1946 prepared from official 
statistics. Years 1947-1950 estimated. October 
22, 1947. 


580 750 
610 
1,020 
470 


575 


580 


2419 





Excluding the Soviet Union. 


Total milk production 
Average 
1934-38 
Billion 
pounds 


1948? 
1,000 
head 


1946 
Billion 
pounds 


1947! 
Billion 
pounds 


19482 
Billion 
pounds 
43,200 
27,300 

3,890 


164.0 
139.5 
19.2 


166.0 
139.6 
20.0 


168.0 
139.8 
20.1 
4United States 


and Canada. ‘Australia 


Prepared or estimated from official statistics and other 


farmers restrict their culling. In the past 
3 years the decline in cow numbers has 
been largely offset by a higher produc- 
tion per cow resulting from the retention 
in herds of the better producing cows 
and from better feeding and manage- 
ment. Less adequate feed supplies for 
the next year may, however, prevent the 
continuation of the upward trend in out- 
put per cow. 

Most of the large-scale shift from farm- 
separated cream to whole-milk sales by 
farmers since 1940 is expected to con- 
tinue. While fluid-milk consumption is 
expected to remain high, supplies of non- 
fat solids will be much greater than be- 
fore the war. The strong demand for 
dairy products for commercial exports 
and for aiding food-deficit countries is 
expected to continue. 

Let us now look at changes that are 
occurring in the utilization of milk in 
the countries of the world. The increase | 
in consumption of milk in fluid form is 
widespread, pronounced, and of real sig- 
nificance. It recognizes the nutritional 
value of milk in the diet, especially of 
those properties important to growth and 
convalescence. 

In fluid consumption, all the food value 
of milk is available and not just that from 
a part, such as butterfat. Nearly all 
governments in one program or another 
have recognized the importance of milk 
in the diet. Milk-in-school programs, in- 
dustrial feeding programs, and welfare 
milk schemes have all contributed to 
increased fluid consumption. In many 
countries other foods have been in short 
supply, and where milk has been avail- 
able, even though rationed, people have 
purchased and consumed as much as 
possible. 

The most notable example of increased 
fluid consumption is that in the United 
Kingdom. The average per capita con- 
sumption of fluid milk in that country 
increased 56 per cent from 1938 to 1946. 
It is expected that this increase will be 
maintained or exceeded if the supply can 
be increased. A continual expansion of 
the fluid market is to the interest of both 
producers and consumers of milk. 


The Processed Field 


I should not want to give the impres] 
sion that fluid milk is the only dairy item 
(Please turn to Page 69) 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
































Mered the tit of 
DIAMOND PRODUCTS for the DAIRY INDUSTRY 


They’re engineered for the job... you can depend on them 
for highest Quality, Uniformity and Efficiency 









OLD NAME 
All Purpose W 


OLD NAME NEW NAME 
All Purpose W 










All Purpose W Cleaning Compound 






























aa Bomber Bomber Cleaning Compound 
Hi-Speed No. | Samson Cleaning Compound Hi-Speed Cleaning Compound 
Hi-Speed No. 2 Dreadnaught Dreadnaught Cleaning Compound 
Machine Can Washing Comp. Samson Can Washing Compound 
Compound No. 5 Clipper Cleaner 
Soaker Alkali No. 2 Hardnox No. 2 Hi-Test Alkali 
Soaker Alkali No. 3 Hardnox No. 3 Hardnox Alkali 
Special Alkali 45 Dairy Alkali 45 Special Alkali 45 
Special Alkali 60 Dairy Alkali 60 Special Alkali 60 
Special Alkali 70 Dairy Alkali 70 Special Alkali 70 
Nutralac Cream Neutralizer Nutralac 
Cleaner & Cleanser Dairy Cleanser Cleaner & Cleanser 
Detergent Detergent Detergent 
HWC HWC HWC (Water Conditioning Compound) 
HW Soaker Alkali Hardnox No. 4 HW Soaker Alkali 


Dari-Cleaner Clipper Cleaner 


And, in addition to the above, the following DIAMOND BASIC ALKALIES: 
BICARBONATE OF SODA - SODA ASH - METASILICATE - CAUSTIC SODA 


Vhie Products for he datey Gndusley 








CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION MEYER-BLANKE COMPANY 
Baltimore - Boston - Cedar Rapids - Charlotte, N.C. Abilene - Amarillo - Austin - Beaumont - Birmingham 
Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit Dallas - Houston - Kansas City « Little Rock - Memphis 
Los Angeles - New York - Pittsburgh + Philadelphia Mobile - Oklahoma City - St. Lovis + San Antonio 
St. Paul - San Francisco - Syracuse ~- Toronto Shreveport - Springfield, Mo. - Topeka - Tulsa - Wichita 
S THE HURLEY COMPANY MILLER MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 
3) Denver * Pueblo + ‘Albuquerque -_ El Paso Jacksonville + Miami 
\ MONROE DAIRY MACHINERY, INC. DAIRY SUPPLIES LIMITED 
Portland, Ore. - Salt Lake City - Seattle - Spokane - Boise Edmonton - Saskatoon - Vancouver - Winnipeg 


LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO. 


Tampa, Fla. 












































Smith Lee » CELLOPHANE" Hoode 


sa Riqaer Routes and 
_ IZ SURE Ws, 


its 
prof Nationally Advertised “Cellophane” pack- 


*" aging is nationally approved by health 
authorities . . . nationally preferred by 
housewives. 

2 “Cellophane” Hoods are Tamper-proof! 

W eather-proof! Once the seal is broken, it 

cannot be replaced. 

3 “Cellophane” Hoods wrap the inner cap 

... the pouring lip . . . the finger-grip area 

in a final seal of safety. 

4 Easy to remove without fuss, muss, pull 


Bu 


or prying. Just a snap of the tape and off 

comes the hood. 

“Cellophane” Hoods turn every bottle 

into a super salesman with the fresh, 

sparkling sales appeal that wins customer 
confidence. 
6 Save Manufacturer's profit . . . put it in 
"your pocket. Smith-Lee Hooding Ma- 
chines manufacture, apply and seal their 
own closures! 

*7 Save Storage Space . . . “Cellophane” 

"stores by the roll in less space than any 
other hooding material. One roll hoods 
10,000 bottles. 

8 Turn Space Saved into Profits. Stock 

* bigger supplies of hooding materials pur- 
chased at quantity discounts. 

g Establish quick identification of each of 

* your dairy products by using a different 
color hood for each product. 

10 Date your sealing tape for customer pro- 

* tection. Or use a different color tape for 
each day of the week. 

ll , FREE merchandising and advertising 
aids . . . display helps, mat service and 
radio scripts are supplied by Smith-Lee. 

12 _ High-speed Smith-Lee Hooding Machines 

manufacture and apply closures, fast and 


accurately ... up to 80 B.P.M. 











TWICE CAPPED — TWICE PROTECTED i itttliaaiai Pee se: 
For DOUBLE Customer Satisfaction Get the Facts on SMITH-LEE HOODS — Call your 












































at LOWEST Cost per Bottle jobber — Or WRITE DIRECT .. . 
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HOME MILK PASTEURIZERS 


Small Electric Pasteurizers Capable of Handling Up to Eight 


Quarts At a Time Have Been Developed for Home and Farm Use 


By G. M. TROUT and A. L. BORTREE 


Sections of Dairy and Bacteriology 
Michigan State College 


in the pasteurization of milk in the home. Particularly 

has there been an aroused interest in the pasteurization 
of milk on the farm for family use. Recently, electric home 
milk pasteurizers have been devised which seem to offer much 
promise for pasteurizing milk quickly and economically under 
home conditions. Previous to the introduction of these pas- 
teurizers several recommendations were made relative to 
home pasteurization of milk using standard equipment w 
be found in any home. Extensive rural electrification has 
made possible the use of the newly developed electric 
home pasteurizers for pasteurizing milk in place of the previ- 
ously recommended home methods, good as they were. 


Fwn SOME TIME considerable interest has been shown 


Inasmuch as electric home milk pasteurizers are being 
offered the public, it seemed desirable to ascertain the ease 
and time of operation, the destruction of bacteria, and the 
effect upon the milk itself. Consequently, studies were made 
along this line. The results of these preliminary laboratory 
studies on three machines now available are reported herein. 


Mixed herd milk from one or more herds was pasteurized 
according to directions of the manufacturers of the pasteur- 
izers. Several variations such as might be encountered in 
the home were introduced. The standard plate counts, 
phosphatase tests, coliform tests, creaming abilities, and 
organoleptic examinations were carried -out according to 
standard procedures. Three pasteurizers were studied. 


The first pasteurizer, manufactured in Minnesota, had a 
capacity of one gallon. Its operation is described by Shaenzer 
and Shiozawa. 


One Gallon Capacity 


The pasteurizer consists of a base having a 300 watt, 
110-120 v., a.c., 50 or 60 cycle heating element with thermo- 
stat placed in the bottom of a barrel which serves as a hous- 
ing and flue to distribute the heat around a 1-gallon milk 
bucket. Both housing and bucket are made of drawn alum- 
inum. The housing is coated with baked lacquer. The lid 
of the bucket overlaps the rim so as to shed water when 
cooling the pasteurized milk. The thermostat is spring 
mounted to insure good contact with the bottom of the 
bucket. A thermostatically controlled timer does not operate 
until the milk has been heated to the pasteurization temper- 
ature. A buzzer operates when the timer returns to the “off” 
position. 

When pasteurizing milk, the timer knob is turned to the 
tight as far as possible, the unit plugged into an outlet, and 
the operation is automatic. When the milk reaches the proper 
temperature, the heater is turned off and the timer starts 
Operating. If the temperature of the milk drops below 143° 
F., the thermostat turns on the heater and stops the timer 
until it is again up to temperature. At the end of the 30- 


Reprinted from Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station Quarterly Bulletin 
Vol. 30, No. 1) 
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minute pasteurization period, the current is cut off from the 
heater and a buzzer sounds until the pasteurizer is 
disconnected. 

With a full gallon of milk at 50° F., approximately 1 
hour and 15 minutes are required to complete a pasteuriza- 
tion cycle. Smaller quantities may be pasteurized, although 
less than a quart may heat too rapidly. 


It is claimed by the manufacturer that, by locating the 
heating unit near the edge of the milk container, convection 
currents are set up in the milk, thus heating it slowly and 
preventing scorching or localized overheating. The approval 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., is being requested. 


Starting Temperature Important 


This pasteurizer heated milk slightly above 150° F. 
during the 30-minute holding period. The time involved for 
complete pasteurization of the milk from start was found to 
range from 60 to 90 minutes, depending upon the temperature 
and the volume of milk pasteurized. The limiting factor in 
the time of pasteurization seemed to be the temperature of the 
milk at the start of pasteurization and the amount of milk 
pasteurized. Regardless of the volume of milk—2, 3, or 4 
quarts, or the starting temperature—the milk was held from 
147° to 153° F. for 30 minutes. Convection currents kept 
the temperature of the milk uniform throughout the container. 
The pasteurizing efficiency was found to range from approxi- 
mately 84 to 99 percent (Table 1), depending upon the initial 
bacterial quality of the milk. Phosphatase tests made on the 
milk during pasteurization indicated that the phosphatase was 
destroyed from 10 to 20 minutes before the end of the pas- 
teurization exposure (Table 2). Hence, there would seem to 
be considerable margin of safety with this pasteurizer. Like- 
wise, coliform bacteria were destroyed considerably before 
the end of pasteurization. The pasteurized milk had an ex- 
cellent flavor, there being no semblance of a “scorched” or 





TABLE 1 


Progressive destruction of bacteria during pasteurization of high- and 
low-count milk, using various home electric pasteurizers 


Time from _— 
start of 








Bacterial plate count in milk of trial-——————- 


——+ 
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heating Go % % 
(minutes) No. destroyed No destroyed No destroyed 
Waters Conley 
0 530,000 0.0 24,000 0.0 7,500 0.0 
20 . 800,000 43.4 22,000 8.0 6,400 14.7 
40 ee 230,000 56.6 15,000 37.5 400 94.3 
60 -« 120,000 77.4 6,200 74.0 200 97.3 
80 . — 83,000 84.3 1,000 95.8 100 98.7 
SafGard 
D  airinpnrccteigs 240,000 0.0 1,850,000 0.0 10,300 0.0 
, a - 180,000 25.0 1,500,000 19.0 10,000 3.0 
40 eocanpuecseoe 70,000 70.8 190,000 89.7 7,000 33.0 
GD. sccsiensationn . 32,000 86.7 150,000 $1.9 3,500 64.0 
TEP” éxscesvenebennctionte 19,000 91.9 130,000 93.0 1,900 81.5 
Wright 
0 — “ 50,000 0.0 13,000 0.0 63,000,000 0. 
90 _ : 1,000 98.0 700 94.6 530,000 99.1 
















“cooked” flavor. 
storage. 


This fine flavor was retained upon 3-day 
The creaming ability was impaired slightly. 

A second pasteurizer, manufactured by a Chicago con- 
cern, has a two gallon capacity. This unit stands approxi- 
mately 21 inches high and has an outside diameter of about 
12 inches. It consists of an outer rust-resistant metal water 
container, equipped with handles and coated with baked 
enamel, a cover with built-in stainless steel agitator operated 
with a solenoid type motor, and an inner steel tin hot dipped, 
two gallon milk container. A 1250 watt, 110-120 v., a.c., 60 
cycle immersion-type heater is installed in the base. 


Thermostat Control 


When pasteurizing milk, the water tank is filled with 9 
quarts of water. The timer is set for about 30 minutes and 
the unit plugged into an outlet. When the water is heated 
to a temperaure of 145 to 149° F., the thermostat setting, 
the lower of two lights glows on the control panel. If warm 
water is used, less time will be required. The pail, containing 
the milk, is then set in the water bath. This container is held 
by a strap hanger, supported on rubber gaskets. The cover 
assembly is next put in place and the motor-agitator plugged 
into the front panel outlet. The time switch is set for one 
hour. If the milk is below 60° F., an extra 15 minutes should 
be allowed for heating the milk. The thermostat automatically 
turns the heater on and off to maintain the water and milk at 
the required temperature. When the upper lamp lights, it 
indicates the end of the pasteurization process. 


It is claimed by the manufacturer that the up and down 
action of the agitator not only causes the milk to circulate 
but this action is also transmitted to the surrounding water 
bath, thus insuring an even temperature distribution both in 
the milk and the water. 


If a pressure water supply is available, cold water can 
be circulated around the milk container by means of a hose 
connection. An overflow is provided. Operation of the 
agitator for about 20 minutes will insure still faster cooling. 
Or, the milk container may be removed immediately after 
pasteurization and placed in a milk cooler for storage. Again, 
the agitator should be used to speed up the cooling. 


The time required to pasteurize milk by the second pas- 
teurizer was found to be about 75 minutes. Inasmuch as 
the milk was heated with hot water as a heating medium, 


The two types of home pasteurizers shown here are manufactured by different concerns. 
the left is a Waters Conley, the one on the right is a SafGard. Both have a one gallon capacity. 


surrounding the pail of milk, and the milk was agitated dur- 
ing the process, it is not surprising to note a shorter time 
actually involved in heating the milk to pasteurizing tempera- 
ture. Pasteurizing efficiency noted ranged from approximately 
82 to 92 percent, depending upon the initial bacterial quality 
of the milk (Table 1). The phosphatase was usually present 
at 60 minutes of heating with some exceptions (Table 2), 
but was not present at 70 minutes of heating (Table 1). Un- 
doubtedly the initial temperature of the milk is the chief fac- 
tor affecting the presence of phosphatase after 60 minutes of 
heating. Thus, milk pasteurized by this home pasteurizer 
would seem to be rendered safe as indicated by the phos- 
phatase and coliform tests, when the pasteurizing process in- 
volved an extra 15-minute holding period, as recommended 
by the manufacturers in pasteurizing below 60° F. milk. 
Flavor studies made on the milk pasteurized by this pasteuri- 
zer indicated that it was of excellent quality, both at the time 
of pasteurization and after 72 hours storage. The creaming 
ability was impaired slightly. Churning was not encountered 
in winter milk but some free fat was noted on the pasteurized 
product when high test milk from cows on grass was 
pasteurized. 


In-the-Bottle Unit 


The third pasteurizer, developed by a Charlestown, 
Massachusetts Company, is an in-the-bottle household unit, 
about 24” x 14” x 10” in size and weighs 24 pounds empty. 
Its capacity is 9 square quart milk bottles, or 7 round quart 
milk bottles or 7 quart fruit jars. In each case an extra 
bottle filled with water is used for immersing a thermostat 


which operates at 143° F. and is fastened to the cover. 


The outer shell of the pasteurizer is made if rust-proof 
metal and finished with baked enamel. The inner shell is 
made of either cast aluminum or copper and the lid of stainless 
steel. It is insulated on all sides and bottom with corrugated 
asbestos sheets. The 1,500 watt immersion-type heating ele- 
ment operates on 115 v., a.c., 60 cycles. A second thermo- 
stat is located in the bottom of the tank which controls the 
water bath at 147 to 149° F. 


The unit is pra¢tically automatic in operation. When pas- 
teurizing it is connected to the pressure water system by 
means of a hose. The capped bottles of milk are then placed 
in the bank. A little air space should be left in each bottle 
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P.S. Producer No. 34 
Makes Regular 


Kijetd-flo CHECK-UPS 


The dairy plant sediment test is one of 
the accepted tests for determining milk 
quality. Unfortunately, too much milk 
has to be rejected and, when a can of 
milk is rejected, everybody loses... pro- 
ducer, hauler and processor. Finally, too, 
the consumer loses by having to pay 
more for dairy products than would be 
necessary if there were no rejections. 


HOW TO AVOID LOSSES 
That’s why more and more plant mana- 
gers now urge haulers and field men to 
do their utmost in getting all producers 
to use regular Rapid-Flo Check-Ups. And, 
for a reliable check-up, these managers 
supply only Rapid-Flo Fibre-Bonded Filter 
Disks. They give extra strength, extra 
resistance to channelling, extra safety 
and efficiency, thanks to an exclusive 
patented process. 


SPECIAL—TO INTAKE FOREMEN 
Also fibre-bonded are Rapid-Flo Milk 


Sediment Tester Disks, now available in 
the new convenient package shown be- 
low. For reliable platform sediment tests, 
ask your distributor for the improved 
Rapid-Flo (Lintine) Fibre-Bonded Milk 
Sediment Tester Disks. 
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1 Always use a Rapid-Flo 
* Fibre-Bonded Filter Disk. 
After filtering a can of milk, 
lift disk carefully from strain- 
er and place on clean card or 
paper to dry. 





2 Now, examine the dried 

* disk carefully. Corrective 
measures are indicated if your 
Rapid-Flo Check-Up is not 
clean. Follow suggestions in 
the JG J Milk Producers’ Guide. 


*Be sure every producer has the J & J MILK PRODUCERS’ 
GUIDE If you need more, ask for them. 











to allow for expansion of the milk. The cover is put on 
with the thermostat placed in the bottle of water. The ther- 
mostat cord is connected to the control panel. The switch is 
put in the “on” position and the timer is set in the “off” posi- 
tion. A magnetic valve opens and the water flows into the 
tank. The depth is controlled by an overflow pipe which 
can be removed for draining and cleaning the tank. Differ- 
ent lengths of overflow pipe are provided for various heights 
of bottles. After the tank is filled with water, the timer is set 
in the “start” position. This auomatically cuts off the water 
flow and turns on the heater. It requires about 50 minutes 
to bring the temperature in the water-filled bottle to 143° F. 
Then the timer, which is set for a 30-minute pasteurization 
period, starts. It stops if the temperature in the bottle falls 
below 143° F. When pasteurization is completed, the mag- 
netic valve opens and allows cold tap water to circulate 
around the bottles. Cooling requires about 20 minutes and 
the flow of water is stopped by turning the switch to the 
“off” position. The milk is then ready for use or storage. 


This in-the-bottle pasteurizer required approximately 85 
minutes to pasteurize the milk, not including the cooling pe- 
riod. With this pasteurizer the milk was heated to a max- 
mum temperature of around 146° to 148° F. Negative 
phosphatase tests were secured in all bottles, regardless of 
the position of the bottle in the pasteurizer. Likewise, 
negative coliform tests were obtained. Thus, this pasteurizer 
would seem to render the milk perfectly safe. The pasteuri- 
zation efficiency noted ranged from approximately 95 to 99 
percent. Flavor examination of the milk showed the milk 
to be of excellent quality. The creaming ability was impaired 


slightly. 
Operational Precautions 


While these pasteurizers rendered the milk safe as indi- 
cated by the phosphatase and coliform tests, it should be 
pointed out that some precautions are necessary in their 
operation. For example, in operating the first pasteurizer, 
care should be taken to see that the lid is placed tightly on 
the milk container during pasteurization and cooling of the 
milk. Milk pasteurized in this pasteurizer might well be 
cooled in the pasteurizing receptacle, by setting it in a pan 
of water, or by placing it directly in the refrigerator. When 
filling the container with cold milk, it would seem advisable 
to allow sufficient head space for expansion during pasteur- 
ization, otherwise, the pail may be so full that it will be 
difficult to handle without sloshing some of the milk onto the 
cover from where it may ooze out and flow down the outside 
of the pail. 


Precautions should be taken in the operation of the Sec- 
ond pasteurizer to see that the milk is heated sufficiently long 
before being cooled. From the data obtained 60 minutes 
seems hardly long enough for routine heating of the milk. 
Seventy-five minutes seems to be preferable. The extra 15 
minutes should give an ample margin of safety. Inasmuch 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of the three pasteurizers on the same samples of milk 


Coliform 

Standard Phos- test— 

plate phatase 
count test 


most 
Nature 
of milk 


Name of 
pasteurizer 


probable 
Trial number 
per 100 ml. 
I Raw 
Pasteurized 
Pasteurized 
Pasteurized 
Raw 
Pasteurized 
Pasteurized 


50,000 220 
3,000 0 
1,500 0 
1,000 - 0 

13,000 

Waters Conley 300 0 
SafGard: 60 mins. 500 0 

75 mins. 500 0 

Wright 700 0 


Waters Conley 
SafGard 
Wright 


Pasteurized 


*Milk at 62°F. at beginning was held only 60 minutes. 
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The Wright in-the-bottle unit shown here has a two gallon capacity, 
Difference from other types, as the picture illustrates, is fact that 
milk can be pasteurized in the bottles. 


as the milk is not protected after pasteurization, care should 
be exercised that the milk is not re-contaminated following 
pasteurization and cooling. 


Attention should be paid to the water level maintained 
in the in-the-bottle pasteurizer. The overflow pipe must be of 
such a height that the water level is up to the level of mik 
in the bottle at all times. Also, the bottles must not be filled 
so full that insufficient head space for expansion during heat 
ing is not provided. Expansion of overfilled bottles during 
heating may cause seepage. Later, when such milk cools 
it may become contaminated through the suction of the seeped 
milk back into the bottle. At least a full inch of air space 
under the cap space of the standard round milk bottle should 
be provided. The rate of inflow of the water under pressure 
should be adjusted so that when cooling is permitted auto 
matically, the water inflow does not exceed the outflow, thus 
flooding the bottles of pasteurized milk. 


Studied Under Lab. Conditions 


It should be pointed out that these pasteurizers studied 
under laboratory conditions were new and in excellent work 
ing condition. Field studies should be made to ascertain 
their efficiencies and stabilities under actual extended home 
use. Also, operating cost studies would be of interest. 


No attempt is made herein to point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different pasteurizers used in this 
study. The main points of interest have been (a) whether 
the milk were adequately pasteurized and (b) if the nonmal 
physical and taste qualities of the milk were maintained 
Obviously, facilities for operating, cooling the milk, cleaning 
the equipment, volume of milk to be pasteurized, the lengh 
of time desired to pasteurize, costs, and so on, are factors 
be considered in purchasing any pasteurizer. These at 
beyond the scope of these studies. 


The electric pasteurizers pasteurize milk adequately when 
operated according to directions as indicated by the total 
plate count and by the phosphatase and the coliform tes 
The pasteurized milk had a fine flavor, there being no eF 
dence of a cooked flavor in the milk pasteurized by any@ 
the pasteurizers studied. Creaming was impaired to some 
extent, but this would seem to be of minor importance® 
home pasteurized milk. 
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Sales Outlook. 


. eee. if QUALITY 
does Your Selling 


There’s a profitable future for you if you decide now to 
inject the selling power of quality into your concentrated 
milk products by installing the Buflovak Double Effect 
Evaporator. Buflovak concentrated milk products have 
that rich natural flavor, good color and uniform texture 
that creates consumer preference . .. products that sell 
regardless of economic trends. 


Teamed with quality improvement in this profit building 
program are Buflovak’s famed operating economies .. . 
99.9+% solids recovery, 50% savings in steam and 

cooling water and increased capacity. 


Broadening your profit margin by installing a quality im- 
proving, cost cutting Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator 
is just plain common sense . . . ‘‘sense”’ that ultimately 

means dollars to you. 


THE BUFLOVAK ROLLER DRYER for direct conversion from liquid 
to dry milk is a dividend paying supplement to the efficient 
Double Effect Evaporator. With this plant proved equipment 
you are ideally equipped to meet changing market demands. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
417 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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False Ideas of Handler’s Profits 
Handicap Public Thinking On Milk 


Opinion Research of Princeton Notes Widespread Misunder- 


standing Among Consumers On Nature of Milk Price Spread 


best and most essential of foods 

but they have erroneous ideas 
about profits of milk companies, accord- 
ing to J. Stevens Stock of Opinion Re- 
search of Princeton, a leading speaker at 
the Milk Industry Foundation Conven- 
tion held last month at Miami Beach. 


Hy test ana me think milk is the 


“Probably no consumer product is so 
well-known or so well accepted by the 
American public as milk”, he said. “Peo- 
ple can generally tell you very accurately 
about the prices of various food com- 
modities, how much they have increased 
in the past year, how much they have 
increased since before the War, etc. But 
among the various foods, milk stands 
alone in the highest public knowledge 
and regard. Why? Because you of the 
milk industry have done a superb job of 
getting over to the consumer that milk 
is a low cost and essential food. 


Milk Is First Food Choice 


“We asked the public of a typical 
American city which are the most im- 
portant foods, giving them a long list 
from which to select. Milk came first 
as most important, with more than 7 out 
of 10 people choosing it. Green vegeta- 
bles and meat ran a poor, second, with 
around 45%. The rest of the list trailed 
off with eggs, bread, butter and fresh 
fruits, in that order. Surely we can say 
that the public has decided that milk is 
an essential food. 


“Then, using the same list, we asked 
the public, ‘If prices get too high, which 
one would you cut down first? Meat 
leads the list, followed by butter, eggs, 
fresh fruits, green vegetables, bread, and 
last of all—milk, with only 3%. When we 
reversed the questions and asked, ‘Which 
ones would you cut down on last, if 
prices go too high?’ milk again led the 
list as the last item of food to be reduced 
in the family budget. 


Public Concept of Profits 


“I showed these data to a man in your 
industry the other day. ‘Of course’, he 
said ‘the public is right. Milk is essen- 
tial. I am sure people will continue to 
consume large quantities of milk.’ I 
agreed with him. Milk is essential and, 
what is more, the public knows it. 


“Now maybe you fellows didn’t know 
it, maybe you didn’t know you make such 
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high profits but almost half the people 
who are willing to guess at your profits 
say you make eight cents or more on each 
quart of milk you sell.* 


“That’s really no joking matter. Over 
and over again we have traced industrial 
ills to the public’s misconception of the 
simple economic facts of life; particularly 
to the public’s erroneous notions of cor- 
porate profits. I cannot emphasize 
enough to you the importance of every 
member of your industry putting his best 
efforts to retailing to the public m his 
community your own Milk Industry 
Foundation’s facts showing that net 
profit is less than 1/3 of a cent a quart. 


“Further, while the American public 
shows considerable distaste for Russia on 
purely emotional grounds, they are poorly 
informed on the workings of the Russian 


economy. 


They are easily misled by 
people who sell the same kind of rottep 
egg panaceas in this country. Wouldnt 
it be wonderful if all the people of the 
United States knew these facts: 


Facts People Should Know 


“That in Russia it takes an hour tp 
work for a man to earn the price of one 
glass of milk. In this country. the pay for 
one hour of work buys more than 2% 
glasses of milk. 


“That, while the price of delivered 
milk in U. S. has gone up only 56%, ay. 
erage weekly earnings are up 119% over 
1935-39 average. That in Russia the 
price of milk recently went up ove 
200%, while wages went up only 25% 
That milk, our most important food, has 
gone up only a little more than half 
fast as other foods in this country. 


“And, most of all, wouldn’t it be won. 
derful if all people in this country knew 
that the essentials of life are produced ip 
greatest abundance for the common man, 
not through more government control 
but by the free fair play of free enter 
prise, free markets, free competition.” 





Your editor recently talked with a leading 
educator who was under the impression that @ 
22 cent milk the handler’s profit was 11 cents 








Dairy Daze 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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“IT’S QUITE ACCEPTABLE, O’TOOLE, TO JUST LEAVE 
THE MILK ON THE DOORSTEP!” 
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heats FASTER, 
more 


UNIFORMLY... 
without WATER 





The Damrow VAPOR-FILM Pasteurizer 
is leaving others far behitid in performance 


—from every angle. It heats faster be- 
cause it has much more heating surface — 
does not have to first heat water in the 
jacket— and heats the “natural” way, 
from the bottom up. And because no hot 
water ever touches the milk tank, there’s 
no chance of hot spots or burnt flavor in 
the milk. VAPOR-FILM heating without 
water also avoids all those service problems 
caused by lime, waterstone or sand build- 


We Have Vapor Film Pasteurizers 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR:THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 














December, 1947 

































ing up in the heating chamber to cut down 
efficiency and require overhauling. 


Prove the Damrow VAPOR-FILM Pas- 
teurizer in your plant — as an important 
aid in improving production speed, pro- 
tecting milk quality and flavor, and keep- 
ing operating costs down to more profitable 
levels. 


The COUPON will bring you the complete 
story. 


Damrow Vapor-Film Pasteurizer Low Wall Type 
"MV." Capacities from 50 to 1,000 gallons. 


Available for Immediate Delivery 





204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Please send ws latest bulletin on DAMROW VAPOR-FILM 
PASTEURIZERS. 


Capacities about ............ gallons. 


GRID ccnscccccccsncecsncesecccosescocse 






Address .......... 


GRIP weccvecsennctccceens 














Emphasizing the relative economy of milk to 
other foods at “less than 10c a pound” was part of 
a price public relations program undertaken by the 
St. Lawrence Dairy Company of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. In a letter to the Editor of the “American 
Milk Review,” provoked by the article “Why 
Boycott Milk?”, Mr. Daniel Adams, President of St. 
Lawrence Dairy Company, gives a measured answer 
to the problem and outlines a program of action 

+ that has worked. 








Gentlemen: 


Prompted by feature-article and editorial dealing with 
the fundamental reasons for action of “American Housewives 
Organized, Inc.”, discussed in your November, 1947, issue of 
American Milk Review, we wish to confirm and emphasize 
the solution your editorial proposes:—i.e., . . . “that the milk 
industry take the trouble to demonstrate . . . that fluid milk 
prices at the present time are a fair and reasonable value”. 

In order to do this more forcibly, it is not only necessary 
to state boldly the facts bearing upon the elements which 
go to make up present consumer prices for milk, but also, we 
must emphasize the comparative increases which have oc- 
curred in “all foods”. 

All carefully compiled and audited comparisons of these 
two classes of costs, verified by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, establish the fact that whereas “all foods’ as of July, 
1947, have risen over the 1935-1939 base by 93 per cent,— 
delivered milk has risen only 56 per cent. Very significantly 
too, this favorable showing for delivered milk has been 
accomplished after having had to absorb a near average of 
2c per quart war time Federal producer-consumer subsidies. 

In answer to Mrs. Bartlett’s objection to ‘Every Other 
Day Delivery,’ and her questioning reminder that “the dis- 
tributer claims that if he resumes daily delivery, it will mean 
another 2c per quart increase in delivered prices”,-what more 
convincing demonstration to justify ‘Every Other Day Delivery’ 
is needed than that this saving has already been passed along 
to the consumer through the industry’s absorption of the 2c 
per quart producer-consumer subsidy! 

Present price levels, nation wide, and affecting all 
variety of products and services (wages) over 1935-1939 
base, have had their greatly restrictive effect upon all com- 
mercial enterprise, and assuredly, any well informed person 
must recognize, that the milk industry has borne its share, 
with a greater measure of consumer protection than most 
others,—in the light of all tabulated comparisons given out 
from time to time. 

Well expressed are the words of a milk dealer as addressed 
to his customers in Cleveland, Ohio, that, “the relative 4c per 
quart increase you now pay over the pre-war price, practically 
all went to the men who milk the cows,” . . . . and merely 
to bring milk into existence on a farm miles and miles away 
from where you live, does not provide you with it. 


A Letter tothe Editor —e 






The necessarily increased costs which have affected the 
bringing of milk to town, pasteurizing, refrigerating, bottling, 
and delivering it to the home and neighborhood store, all have 
to be met by the milk dealer, adversely affecting his income 
of operations compared to pre-war years. 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell 
University, said at the Milk Industry Foundation convention 
recently held at Miami, Florida, “The average person thinks 
that the difference between what the consumer pays for 
milk and what the farmer gets, is clear profit”, adding, that 
few stop to think what is involved in moving milk from the 
farm to the consumer's doorstep. 


Our own experience, along with that of other milk dealers, 
has reached a point where we have long since passed the “war 
years’ national average of 1/3c quart profit on milk processed 
and delivered. That figure is now actually nearer 1/5c per 
quart, and treacherously inadequate to protect and assure the 
replacement of the plants and working facilities necessary to 
continue serving the consuming public with fresh fluid milk 
and its products. Maybe the serious attempts of our company, 
through a planned program, to get some of these current basic 
facts to our milk consumers through the local newspapers and 
routemen, may be of interest to you. 


The specimens enclosed outline an eight successive week 
series of local newspaper ads duplicated during corresponding 
weeks by bottle collars on customers’ door steps. After a two 
week interval, following conclusion of the eight week series, 
the folder “Presenting a Motion Picture of an Every Day 
Problem” was left at each customer’s home on bill-collection 
days. 


From the discussions aroused and the commentaries 
brought back to us by our routemen, there was evident an 
effective interest aroused in the facts presented. Specimens 
of this project were likewise sent to each of our milk pro- 
ducers, the State Milk Control Commissioners, the State 
Milk Dealer’s Association, and the Milk Industry Foundation,— 
each transmittal accompanied by an explanatory letter telling 
how the program was presented. 


The whole effect was designed to contribute to general 
public education of facts concerning the industry, which our 
customers’ patronage supports, and attempt to show how, in 
turn, the dairy industry is striving to better its products and 
services in a vital, daily, nutritional necessity;—ever emphasiz- 
ing the relative economy of milk to other foods at “less than 
10c per pound”. 


Very truly yours, 


AG oF A 


President and General Manager, St. Lawrence Dairy Co. 
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Milk Producers Federation 


Holds Largest Convention 


St. Louis Meeting Attracts 800 — Will Insist Tax Rights Be 
Continued — Portland, Oregon to Be Scene of ’48 Convention 


T. LOUIS WAS HOST to the 31st 
S annual convention of the National 

Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, November 5 to 7, where a record 
representation of more than 800 at- 
tended the 3-day policy-making session. 
The meeting was highlighted by a keen 
rivalry to secure next year’s convention. 
Portland, Ore., was selected. 


Speakers at the first day general ses- 
sions included Charles W. Holman, Fed- 
eration secretary; W. E. Rumble, St. 
Paul, Minn., nationally recognized co-op 
tax authority; Francis Russell, Washing- 
ton, D. C., director of public affairs of 
the Department of State; and John 
Brandt, Minneapolis, Minn., Federation 
president. 


Cooperatives to Insist 


The bona fide agricultural coopera- 
tives of the nation will insist that Con- 
gress continue their tax exemption rights 
despite efforts of antagonistic groups to 
cripple farmers’ business enterprises, de- 
clared Mr. Holman. The so-called tax 
exemption, he asserted, is in reality a 
protection against double taxation of 
farmer's income. It has been on the 
federal statutes since 1916. 


Holman is also chairman of the co- 
ordinating committee of the four national 
cooperative organizations to handle the 
tax defense strategy during the current 
hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington. 


Reporting on the growth of the dairy 
cooperatives, Holman stated that “with 
a total of more than 430,000 farm fam- 
ilies who own the 84 member cooper- 
ative associations, the Federation itself 
includes 60 per cent of all membership 
in dairy cooperatives. Its membership 
has grown more than 13 per cent in the 
past year. 


“Notwithstanding the tremendous 
growth of dairy cooperatives, there is 
need today for their expansion to include 
all producers and every pound of milk 
sold from dairy farms. This is because 
farmers acting together are the only 
agency that can assure the production 
of highest quality milk products, and to 
insure that these products are delivered 
to the consumers at a minimum spread 
between the farm and the housewife.” 


Farmer cooperatives are no threat to 
other types of free enterprise, empha- 
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sized W. E. Rumble. Their existence 
and expansion can hurt no other busi- 
ness activities except those which are 
inimical to the interests of either pro- 
ducers or consumers. Those which are 
rendering real services are stimulated by 
cooperative competition. 


Defending the farmer groups against 
the charge of “tax dodgers”, Rumble de- 
clared that any competitive advantage 
they may enjoy is not due to their tax 
status. 

“The cooperatives sell the products of 
their members in the same market as 
do private selling agencies, and for about 
the same price. They may reach the 
market with lower costs than the private 
agencies, but this is not because the co- 
operatives are not required to pay a 
tax on their patronage dividends. Simi- 
larly, if the purchasing cooperative 
makes greater savings than its competi- 
tors the greater savings are not due to 
the fact that it will pay no income tax 
on those savings. Income taxes subse- 
quently payable upon profits or savings 
do not determine the profit or saving of 
either the private enterprise in the one 
case or the cooperative in the other 
case.” 


Minimizes Inflation Trend 


Domestic prices should not receive 
any serious inflationary impetus as a re- 
sult of the European aid program under 
the Marshall plan, said Francis H. Rus- 
sell, director of the Department of State’s 
office of public affairs. He predicted, 
however, that shortages of wheat, steel, 
coal, nitrogen fertilizers and certain 
items of industrial equipment, caused 
by high consumption, will be intensified 
for a short time. 


Studies of Europe’s needs, Russell 
added, indicate that from the standpoint 
of preserving this country’s national 
security and standard of living, the 
United States economy is able to provide 
the resource requirements of a consider- 
able program of foreign aid. 


“The only serious problems of supply 
to be anticipated in connection with 
foreign aid will be those related to 
shortages that are world-wide in char- 
acter and result chiefly from wartime 
destruction of production facilities,” he 
said. 


The government food-saving program 
is taking a zig-zag course of cross pur- 





poses leading the country nowhere and 
resulting in severe loss to the farmer and 
the nation as a whole, declared John 
Brandt, president of the Federation. He 
said that the government plan for grain 
saving, as it applies to dairy and live- 
stock production, shows no evidence of 
knowledge or common sense. 


“No program,” Brandt said, “could 
have been worse than the one which 
now exists from the standpoint of util- 
ization of grain and roughage in food. 


Control Idea Persists 


“It is surprising to note,” he said, 
“after all we went through during the 
wartime period, that there is again the 
idea of price controls at the consumer 
level, with the hope that this action will 
control inflationary trends and at the 
same time create more world demand 
influenced by loans, gratuities and every 
other conceivable way of increasing con- 
sumer demand. 








“The only possible result can be rein- 
statement of black markets and discour- 
agement to the farmers who are called 
upon to accomplish the gigantic task of 
feeding America and all the rest of the 
world.” 


Brandt said that regardless of how 
tense and important international affairs 
may become, they can never be as im- 
portant as the development of social and 
economic strength within the boundaries 
of our own nation. 


The second day’s general sessions were 
featured by talks from Louis R. Bruce, 
New York, supervisor of the young co- 
operators service of Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc.; Lloyd Par- 
tain, Philadelphia, manager of the com- 
mercial research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company; and F. V. 
Heinkel, Columbia, Mo., president of 
the Missouri Farmers Association. 


Keeping Them on the Farm 


Population shifts from country to city 
must be brought into balance in order 
to avert future food shortages, higher 
prices, and a resulting discontent through 
the nation, warned Bruce. 


Only 12 per cent of our population 
now produces the food for themselves 
and the remaining 87 per cent, plus 
our commitments to relieve starvation 
throughout the world. 


The average farmer today is 52 years 
old. 


For these reasons it is imperative that 
farmer organizations “take youth into 
their confidence” in the developing o 
their plans for the welfare of agriculture 
and the nation. 





“Rural youth represents the next get 
eration of food producers,” Bruce 1 
minded. “It represents one of the most 
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basically American groups in our country. 
It is worth every effort we can expend to 
keep these young people on their native 
soil, and to halt their exodus to the city. 
We must insure the future of agriculture 
as well as the future of our cooperatives 
by enlisting the interest, cooperation, and 
activities of our rural youth. 


Trade Agreement Policies Scored 


Preliminary to the general meetings, 
the convention held evening sessions on 
federal legislation and on state and fed- 
eral milk control. 


Modification or abandonment of pres- 
ent goyernment agricultural programs 
may become necessary as a result of the 
proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion and the recent signing by 23 nations 
at Geneva of a new trade agreement on 
tariffs, it was reported by Marion R. 
Garstang, Washington, D. C., a member 
of the Federation’s staff. The use of ex- 
port subsidies as a means of reducing 
burdensome domestic surpluses would be 
barred, and the use of price supports to 
insure farmers of fair returns for their 
products would be greatly limited, Gar- 
stang stated. 


“The new trade program is based on 
an advanced concept of free trade,” he 
declared. “Its effect would be to put 
American industry and American agri- 
culture into world competition without 
protective tariffs. No allowance is made 
in the proposed charter “for differences 
between countries in standards of living 
or in costs of labor. The higher wages 
paid American workmen and the higher 
standard of living of the American 
farmer could only be sustained in such 
competition by a correspondingly higher 
level of production.” 


The Marshall plan was likened to the 
beanstalk of Jack-and-the-Beanstalk fame 
by Louis F. Herrmann, Washington, D. 
C., economist of the organization. 


“Jack’s mother tossed the beans out 
the window and the next morning they 
had grown into a most wonderful bean- 
stalk,” Herrmann recalled. “Similarly, 


Secretary Marshall tossed out an idea 
during a 10-minute talk at the Harvard 
University commencement last June. For 
the last five months we have seen that 
idea growing into a most remarkable 
structure. In the end this will be the 
structure we are calling the Marshall 
plan. It will be called the Marshall plan 
because it was Marshall who suggested 
that there be such a plan, not because 
he was the author of its terms.” 


Strengthened Labor Law Urged 


Strengthening not weakening the Taft- 
Hartley amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act should be the next 
job for Congress, if this legislation is 
opened up for amendments in the com- 
ing session, Mrs. J. Laning Taylor, edu- 
cational director of the Federation, told 
the delegates. 


She expressed the belief that the Taft- 
Hartley Act be given the test of time 
before any amendments are added. “This 
act should be given every chance to 
prove itself through full cooperation by 
employees, employers and the public.” 
At the same time she suggested that 
immediate action be taken to secure 
amendments should court tests of other 
development prove “the Taft-Hartley leg- 
islation ineffective in securing an effective 
right of injunction against secondary boy- 
cotts, defining the individuals right to 
work as clearly as his right to strike; pro- 
hibiting so-called featherbedding and 
other made-work practices, and putting 
an end to mass picketing and violence.” 


Federal Orders Seen as Permanent 


Federal control in fluid milk markets 
is here to stay, it was predicted by A. H. 
Lauterback, general manager of Pure 
Milk Association, Chicago. He credited 
them for generally stabilizing market 
conditions to the mutual interest of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers. State 
milk control programs, on the other 
hand, are now facing a period of trial, 
in the opinion of Ken E. Geyer, general 
manager of the Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, Hartford, Conn. 


“Most of the state control acts are 
public utility laws without the safe- 
guards of ordinary public utility stat- 
utes,” Geyer stated. The public hearing 
procedure under which the federal 
orders are developed is not followed to 
the same degree in developing the state 
orders. The consuming public is taking 
an increasing interest in how milk prices 
are determined. It will be increasingly 
insistent on state control hearings that 
follow the pattern of federal order 
hearings.” 

Interstate milk control by compacts 
issued with the consent of Congress were 
advocated by Seward A. Miller, New 
York, general counsel of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Several states have passed legislation 
providing for such compacts, and steps 
have been taken by states in the New 
York milkshed to submit such a proposal 
to Congress. 

Three special conferences during the 
convention were chairmaned by Rich L. 
Duncan, Louisville. on membership re- 
lations; Howard W. Selby, Boston, on 
management problems; and Val C. Sher- 
man, Washington, D. C., on coopera- 
tive information. The Fourth National 
Women’s Conference, attended by some 
150, was headed by Mrs. J. Laning 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Rural Health Subject 

Speakers at the women’s session were 
Dr. F. S. Crockett, LaFayette, Ind., 
chairman, committee on rural medical 
service, American Medical Association; 
Dr. C. D. Head, Jr., Kansas City, senior 
surgeon, hospital facilities service, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Mrs. Wilma B. 
Sledge, Jackson, Miss., director, social 
and educational department, Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation; Dr. F. A. 
Humphrey, Fort Collins, Colo., regional 
director, committee on rural medical 
service, American Medical Association; 
and Dr. Allan T. Stewart, Lubbock, 
Texas, regional director, committee on 
rural medical service, American Medical 
Association. 














MILK 

FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 
SOUR CREAM 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
FARMERS CHEESE 
POT CHEESE 


Arkport, New York 





Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 


FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


BUTTER 
BUTTERMILK 


DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


ICE CREAM MIX 


BAKERS CHEESE 
PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY, Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 


PLANTS AT: 
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Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 

But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both think 
U.S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 

SAYS BOB: “They're swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome present. 
Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 

And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank or 

post office in the U.S. A.” 

BOB AND BING (together): “This Christmas, why not give the 
finest gift of all—U. S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gift of all... U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. © 
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FLOODS HIT FLORIDA INDUSTRY 


Heavy Rains Disrupt Production and Decimate Herds — 


Operators Remain Optimistic 


RODUCING MILK in Florida is at best a hectic business. 
p Difficulties in producing feed, a population that waxes 

and wanes according to the season, and the vicissitudes 
of a tropical climate contribute to the woes that beset the 
Florida Dairyman. In spite of these hazards, however, some 
of the finest and largest dairy herds to be found anywhere 
in the world are located in Florida. Most of the milk from 
the Dade-Broward milkshed, which supplies Miami and Miami 
Beach, comes from herds of more than 1,000 milking cows 
each while the McArthur herd, with 2,500 cattle, is one of 
the largest herds in the world. 


The highly seasonal nature of the Florida operations 
makes it necessary to import large quantities of milk from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota during the winter months. And, 
according to Florida dairy farmers, the imponderables of the 
business require that he herds be managed on‘ a short 
term basis. The average useful span of a cow under these 


conditions is little more than eighteen months. Replacements 
are constantly brought in from Tennessee, Missouri, Wisconsin 


and other dairy cattle States. It is customary to cull out herds 
at the end of the winter and import new stock in the fall just 
before the milk demand skyrockets with the tourist influx. 
“We can be in or out of the milk producing business in thirty 
days,” one Florida dairyman declared. 

Florida’s has been traditionally a fruit, vegetable, and 
beef agriculture. Dairying is something of a new comer. 
Most of the progress that dairymen have made they have 
achieved the hard way. Tremendous improvement has been 
made in pastures, despite poor soil. Up-to-date refrigeration 
and milk handling equipment has been installed in the 
face of seasonal difficulties not faced by managers in other 
States. In nine years milk production has nearly doubled 
from 695,000 gallons in March, 1938 to 1,223,252 gallons 
in the same month in 1947. 

September and October of this year found a_ paro- 
doxical nature dealing a disastrous hand to Florida milk 
producers. While many parts of the world were suffering pro- 
longed drought Florida experienced an unparalleled rainy 
season. For ninety out of ninety three days rain drenched 
the land. The complicated drainage system, by which water 
from one county was pumped on to the next county, turned 
the Dade-Broward area into a vast lake. Then, not content 
with her handiwork, nature really pulled out the stops in 
the form of two rip-snorting hurricanes. 

For dairy farmers the combination was bitter. Pastures 
were under water and dairymen were forced to slaughter 
cattle by hundreds to save them from starvation. One farmer, 
running his cattle on 1,200 acres, reported that only five 
acres were out of water. His six hundred cattle were slowly 
dying of starvation, lack of rest, and disease. Another dairy- 
man sold his entire herd. To provide dry ground for the 
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in Face of Set Back 


cattle at night the highways were closed at sun down and 
the animals allowed to use them for rest. The hard, rough 
surfaces did give some dry space but also bruised udders 
resulting in a widespread rise in the incidence of mastitis. 
Some farmers were able to move cattle out of the flooded 
areas into comparatively dry sections. Even here there was 
trouble. Hay was practically non-existent. Heavy importa- 
tions of roughage were made but, as a South Florida farmer 
observed, “Hay around here, is gold”. Hoof rot and an 
affliction akin to the “Trench Foot” of the First World War 
have added to the misery of the cattle. 


The blue skies and warm sunshine that greeted delegates 
to the dairy conventions at Miami Beach belied the devastating 
waters in the country. Recession of the flood did not bring 
immediate relief. Grass, killed by the water, became just as 
deadly as it was life giving before. The dead vegetation 
developed a hydrochloric acid that was fatal to cattle. Until 
new pastures are grown cattle will have to be kept out of the 
dangerous areas. 


Yet the tempo of dairying in Florida is such that many 
of the dairymen will be back in business as soon as the land 
dries out. New herds will be brought from other states, grain 
and hay, high priced though it is, will roll in by the train 
load. The stakes are high but the rewards are worth the 
hazard. There is a sort of Spanish Main atmosphere surround- 
ing Southern Florida dairying and as long as there is a demand 
for milk there will be dairy operators in Florida to supply it. 


Water, water everywhere and no place to lie down. One farmer with 
1200 acres reported only five out of water. Peculiar nature of Florida 
industry, however, served to cushion blow. 
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How Continental’s better service 
helps you select better containers 


As you know by now, Mono cups and containers are again 
available in sizes and quantities to meet most needs. But here’s 
something you may not know: 

Continental’s at your service with the “know-how” that may 
help you solve your packaging problems. Here in the Paper Division 
are experienced technicians who, through the years, have helped a 
long list of customers change their “‘ho-hum”’ packages into striking, 
inviting, eye-catching containers. 

If you have a question about size, color, typography, or trade- 
mark display, please talk to us about it. Perhaps we can help. 
Just contact our nearest sales office. 





CONTINENTAL 





PA DE He prs he a aise = ae ake Mono cottage ch tainers available in 
& < nie Ane a most sizes and quantities. Our complete line 
DIVISION C ae AL , 2, of attractive paper containers has been widely 

z sa y used for years by leading cheese makers, dair- 

ies and retail food stores. Space-saving nested 

cups are available in 6, 8, 12 and 16 oz. capac- 

ity. Also 2, 5 and 10 lb, tubs for bulk packing. 
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RESEARCH REPORT 








ECOMMENDATIONS FOR DAIRYING research in the 
R 1948-49 program of the Research and Marketing Ad- 

ministration were announced by the Dairy Advisory 
Committee, folllowing its Washington meeting on November 
13 and 14. These recommndations were made after the Com- 
mitteee had reviewed projects approved for the 1947-48 year, 
as well as other dairy research by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The Committee expressed general approval of 
this year’s projects, and stated that they followed closely rec- 
ommendations made by the Committee at its first meeting 
in July. 


In suggesting work for the 1948-49 program, the Com- 
mittee reiterated the need for effective disease control among 
dairy cattle, with special reference to mastitis, Brucellosis, 
and sterility. It urged that further consideration be given to 
studies of the effect of governmental regulations on milk 
marketing, for which no projct had been approved, and 
offered several modifications and additions to the research 
proposals outlined in its original July report. 


Among the modifications suggested was a request that 
research on organization of markets and merchandising be 
broadened to include the development of statistical indexes 
to measure current changes in important cost items incurred 
in milk production in specific market milk sheds and in dis- 
tribution margins, especially for milk, cream and ice cream. 
Similarly, it was suggested that work on consumption of milk 
and dairy products be expanded to include the preparation 
of current statistics on whole milk and cream consumption. 


Utilization research emphasizing expansion in domestic 
use of non-fat portions of milk was again endorsed by the 
Committee, with suggestions for further inquiry into possi- 
bilities for using more lactose in baby feeding and for devel- 
opment of a new dairy product containing all constituents of 
the origina] milk. 


Research on dairy equipment was recommended, with 
emphasis on the design of milk cans and other dairy utensils 
for more effective and efficient cleansing, and on a suitable 
farm home pasteurizer that could be distributed at reason- 
able cost for convenient operation in the rural home. 


Attending the meeting were Ken E. Geyer, Committee 
chairman and general manager, of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, Hartford; R. W. Blackburn, Safeway 
Stores, Los Angeles; Paul F. Sharp, director of research, Golden 
State Company, Ltd., San Francisco; Carl W. Earle, producer, 
Rayville, La.; Frank W. White, Marshall, Minn.; E. W. Gaum- 
nitz, executive secretary, National Cheese Institute, Chicago; 


A. H. Lauterbach, general manager, Pure Milk Association, 
Chicago; Marion Moore, president, Indiana Condensed. Milk 
Co., Indianapolis; Dr. T. G. Stitts, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
Boston, and L. F. Friend, secretary-manager, Mid-South Milk 
Producers Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vaccination for Bang’s Disease 


New Jersey Program of Preventative Medicine Sponsored 
by the State Department of Agriculture Proves Popular 


RENTON, N. J.—The growing demand for calfhood vac- 
‘Fours against brucellosis (Bang’s disease) in New Jersey 

dairy herds indicates that farmers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the advantages of this measure of control, 
the State Department of Agriculture stated recently. Calves 
between the ages of four and eight months are being vac- 
cinated now at the rate of about 1,200 a month. 


According to Dr. Herbert J. Jenne, chief of the bureau 
of brucellosis control, 16,000 calves have been given the 
preventative vaccine since July 1, 1946, when the program was 
inaugurated. So well accepted from the start was the project 
that the department has exceeded its original goal of 1,000 
vaccinated calves per month. 

Brucellosis, or infectious abortion as it is sometimes 
known, is responsible for heavy losses to breeders and results 
in diminished milk production. Vaccination of young stock 
and, in some instances of adult herd members, is believed to 
build up a considerable degree of immunity to the infection. 


Approximately one third of the vaccinated calves will 
become members of herds in which the adult animals are 
blood tested regularly, and thus in time will increase the 
State’s number of herds fully accredited as free from the 
disease. 


Hunterdon County leads in the number of vaccinated 
calves with 2,715 having received the treatment by October 1. 
As New Jersey’s second most important dairy county, one 
third of Hunterdon’s 1,899 herds are using calfhood vaccination. 


In Sussex County 2,206 calves in 289 herds have been 
vaccinated. Burlington County dairymen have 2,153 calves 
enrolled so far, representing 274 herds. Warren County ranks 
fourth with 1,849 calves and Somerset, fifth with 1,330 vac- 
cinated calves. 


Known as Plan IV, the vaccination service can be obtained 
without cost by any farmer upon request to his county agri- 
cultural agent, his local veterinarian or a representative of 
the State Department of Agriculture. Plan IV requires no 
blood test of any herd member. 











Milt King sag...“PPlerry Christmas and a Happy New Vear” 


Milt King and S-T-S promise patrons better service than ever in the forthcoming 
year. A KING S-T-S promise is simply a preview of performance. 


KING S-T-S patrons are the progressive element of the Dairy Industry. 1948 is 
going to demonstrate that we are entitled to their patronage. 


You'll find the holiday spirit of helpfulness and cooperation in dealing with KING 
S-T-S throughout the year. Your patronage will guarantee you your 
share. That’s a KING S-T-S promise! 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 


20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - °@ 
“World's Largest Producers of Milk Sediment Testers and Sediment Test Cards” 


@ 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SOLCO FOOD DRINK SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH DAIRIES 


Solco has always been sold by us directly to dairies 
for mixing with whole milk . . . to be sold as a 
healthful FOOD DRINK. 

Yet we have always felt that our service to you 
extends much beyond that of manufacturer and 
supplier. For we give you a complete merchandis- 
ing program, intended to not only sell Solco, but 
to actually increase and hold your over-all milk 
business. 





SUPERIOR FOOD DRINK 


It’s a proven, successful plan, built around specially 
processed Solco, a superior food drink, lead-item 
and door-opener, a door-opener to—1. the profit- 
able food drink market and 2. greater over-all milk 
business. 


COSTS LESS THAN POWDERED FORMULAS 


Solco actually costs less than many well-known 
powdered formulas sold through drug and grocery 
stores for mixing in the home. The food drink 
market is a high volume market. You can get a 
share of this market with Solco’s economy appeal. 


EASY TO SERVE...NO MEASURING 
OR MIXING 


And you can get your share of the food drink 
market with Solco’s convenience appeal. There’s 


dei k. The me of 7 — De pour and SOLCO OPENS THE DOOR TO GREATER OVER-ALL MILK BUS!- 
rink, That's all. It’s easy to serve! NESS AND A SHARE IN THE PROFITABLE FOOD DRINK MARKET. 


Delicious hot or cold... 
winter or summer! 


Delightful, malt-chocolate flavored caffeine, theobromine and other 
Solco Food Drink is a perfect undesirable ingredients. 

cold weather hot drink or hot 
weather cold drink .. . gives your 


dairy a steady, more dependable story in its entirety. Ask us to tell 
year-round jumend you about other successful dairy- 


Scientific Solco processing has ™€” who have been using the Solco 
eliminated that troublesome cocoa merchandising plan and cashing 
fibre and eliminated or reduced im on the food drink market! 





But write us now and get the 


RUSH me the 
Solco story with 


free sample : NAME_ COMPANY. 














, ADDRESS —.- 
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THEY'LL BUY YOUR CHOCOLATE MILK REGULARLY...IF YOU 
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Your Johnston Man Shows You How To Do All Three-You can win new business, make more profit with 
chocolate milk today. It’s easy — just check these three points with a Johnston representative: 


High Product Quality...Johnston chocolate flavor starts you off right. And your Johnston man can 
show you how to make a drink that mothers will want to buy for small fry! 






Costs and Pricing...Your Johnston man will gladly give you facts and figures on 
how to use the basic chocolate materials to make a better drink for less money! 






Sales and Merchandising ...Your Johnston man has tested sales ideas. They’re ready 
for you to use. He’ll show you how you can easily increase your wholesale and 
retail volume. You can get together — profitably. Just send us a note and he’ll 
come your way soon! 









ROBERT A... JOUNST OWN 








COMPAN 





Chocolate and Cocoa Division 





WAUKEE NEW YORK 
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Superplate the new 
all-stainless plate-ty pe 
pasteurizer for the fin- 
est plants. 
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Superplate... 


Stainless Steol 


theinduastry’s finest plate-type pasteurizer 


To anyone whose production and sanitation less construction .-. plus new design 
standards are high, who knows thatittakes features that include remarkable develop- 
the finest type of equipment to process ments in plate construction,-in holding 
liquids on a cost-reducing basis, the beauti- “tube layout, in over-all efficiency. 


ful,new Superplate line offers farand beyond In your long-range planning it will pay 


you to consider well the use of the new 
Superplate to gain far-reaching advantages. 
Ilere’s the ultimate in Sanitary all-stain- See your Cherry-Burrell representative soon. 


more performance advantages than the 
industry has ever seen. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


if FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
: SERVICE IN 57 CITIES 


4 yt ssl h ; . 
nee \ Be N Lendmaker tha grea ndudly 
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Figure out the expense and 
problems of expanding your 
plant space today . . . then— 














Do as progressive dealers are 
doing: see Thatcher's Repre- 
sentative about T-Squares. 











Discover the space savings 
in your present cold room 

















Find out about 
making your plant work 
faster and easier. 


























See how you can increase 
truckloads, improve deliveries, 
and decrease costs. 








You'll be pleased 

with the easy installation, 
customer preference, greater 
sales, lower operating costs. 




















Yes! Thatcher T-Squares will take the squeeze off your plant 
space. Each case of quart T-Squares occupies 958 cubic inches 
less space than a case of old-style quarts — 750 cases of 
T-Squares will store in the space where only 500 regular cases 
can now be stacked. How else can you so easily gain up to 50% 
more space? And, Thatcher T-Squares bring savings all along 
the line: easier handling, better trucking, less breakage, and 
smaller caps. T-Squares could be the answer to your plant 
expansion problems. Talk it over with the Thatcher Representa- 


tive in your area. 


THATCHER 


GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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HUNGARIAN PHOENIX 


In the Hard Pressed Nation Along the Danube Dairy Industry Champions Are 
Making a Valiant Effort Toward Recovery in Spite of Heavy Difficulties 


UPPOSE THAT AN INVADING army marched into the 
S Chicago milk shed. Of the million cattle that supply 

milk for the city half were slaughtered or driven oft 
by the enemy. Suppose that when peace finally came and 
the city looked at the ruins of its bridges and highways, at 
its emasculated railroads, at its milk plants all damaged or 
destroyed, the city found that its milk producing herds had 
been reduced by sixty per cent. The thought of such a dis- 
aster is enough to make dairymen twist uneasily in their 
chairs. 


It did not happen in Chicago>but it did happen in 
Budapest. It did happen in Hungary. Of the million dairy 
cattle in Hungarian prewar agriculture only 400,000 remained 
when hostilities ceased. Of the bridges that formed a vital 
part of the nation’s transportation system 3,000 were de- 
stroyed. Of all the milk plants in the country seventy percent 
were destroyed and of the rest only five escaped unscathed 
from the fury of war. On these grim foundations Hungarians 
are slowly rebuilding what promises to be a new and greater 
dairy industry. 


Before the war Hungary enjoyed the reputation of being 
the most highly developed country agriculturally and indus- 
trially in Central Europe. Her industry rested on minerals, 
oil, and a capable citizenry. Her agriculture was secured to 
the broad, rich plains of the Danube and the strong, white 
cattle peculiar to Hungary. The Hungarian cattle are de- 
cendents of the original stock brought into the country more 
than a thousand years ago from Eastern Europe when the bold 
Magyar horsemen swept up the valley of the Danube. A 
strong rugged breed, generally pure white and carrying long, 
heavy horns, the cattle found great favor as beef and draft 
animals. They are not heavy milk producers but give a milk 
that tests 4.2 to 4.3 percent. In an effort to increase milk 
production substantial numbers of Swiss cows, Simmentals, 
have been brought into the country. The resulting cross 
breed is a red and white three purpose animal. It is a good 
milk producer, finishes off well for beef, and, what is still very 
important in Hungary, is a good draft animal. 


Herds Decimated by War 


The fortunes of war not only made heavy inroads on 
the cattle population but also brought about an agricultural 
revolution: Most of the better prewar herds were owned 
either as a unit by a village or were the property of the great 
estates that have been a characteristic feature of the nation 
for a thousand years. The great estates have been broken up 
and the herds distributed among the smaller land holders 
that emerged as a result of the disestablishment of the landed 
gentry. In a majority of cases the farmers who thus came 
into possession of cattle were handling cows for the first time 
in their lives. This situation coupled with a shortage of forage 
aggravated by a seven months drought this summer has handi- 
capped efforts at rebuilding the dairy industry. 


There are many large cooperatives in Hungary and these 
organizations together with industrial associations have de- 
veloped a four point program designed to build up Hungarian 
dairy herds. The program is both past and present, some of 
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it has already been accomplished, some of it is still in opéra- 
tion. The following measures were instituted: 
1. A ban on the slaughter of cattle especially calves 
and cows. 
2. Recovery of the herds confiscated by Austria and 
Germany during the war. 
3. Assistance from Russia. 
4. An educational program to teach new cattle 
owners the techniques of handling dairy animals. 


Handler-Producer Cooperation 


As an example of the sort of cooperation that is going on 
between milk handlers and producers and as a further exariple 
of the problems that hinder recovery progress, Hungarians 
point to the inflationary character of their currency. Values 
fluctuated so violently that handlers took the proceeds of 

















JENO VEGH 


The story of Hungary’s travail which is set forth 
on these pages was told to the Editor of the “Review” 
by Mr. Jeno Vegh. ‘ 

Mr. Vegh, who represented Hungarian dairymen 
at the DISI convention in Miami, is the Secretary 
General of the Federation of Hungarian Manufac- 
turers. The Federation, which bears some resem- 
blance to the National Association of Manufacturers, 
is composed of thirty different industrial sections. 
The dairy industry is one of these sections. 

Mr. Vegh has been making a study of dairy 
industry techniques in this country and plans to 
conduct similar studies in Canada, England, and 
the Low Countries. No mean journalist in his own 
right, Mr. Vegh has promised to write an article for 
the “Review” on his impressions of our industry. 
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their milk sales and converted them into cattle food which 
they returned to the farmers in payment for their milk. Salt 
was one of the commodities that assumed the stature of a 
medium of exchange between producers and handlers much 
as cigarettes have become a sort of currency in other war 
shattered nations. 


Although Hungary is one of the most important producers 
of corn in central Europe the shortage of cattle feed has been 
a serious problem. Much of the shortage can be laid at the 
door of the war but the farmers themselves must bear a 
portion of the blame. It is a little difficult for people in the 
United States to understand the implications attendant on 
a large group of men who had never owned land, suddenly 
placed in the position of land owners. Possibly we may get 
some idea of the problem from our own history where worn 
out land and low agricultural production averages are all too 
prevalent. Poor agricultural management is in a large degree 
responsible for much of the low production in Hungary today. 
To combat this unfortunate part of the war’s aftermath, efforts 
are being made to teach farmers what to raise and how to 
raise it. Most of this effort comes from the cooperatives and 
industrial groups. Alfalfa, sudan grass, clover, and corn are 
some of the crops that are receiving attention under the edu- 
cational program. 

Problems in Education 

Oil seed meal made from sunflowers is another important 
source of cattle food. Large areas are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of this plant. In addition soy beans are coming into 
prominence as an animal feed. One of the major problems 
in the educational campaign is to teach farmers to use these 
crops. Old timers in our American industry can possibly 
recall similar difficulties when fieldmen and extension service 
representatives attempted to change feeding practices among 
American farmers. 


Still another problem confronting those responsible for 
carrying out the educational program is one of arithmetic. 
In spite of the fact that prior to the war dairying showed a 
greater profit than other types of agricultural enterprise in 
Hungary it is necessary to show farmers that the total value 
of the weekly checks for milk are greater than the one or 
two big checks they get for a money crop such as grain. The 
most difficult of all obstacles, the human mind, has been 
geared to a single annual crop check and, as in other parts 
of the world, it is a tough job to make a change. 


Marketing System 


The system of marketing milk along the Danube is a 
curious mixture of private enterprise and government control. 
In 1935 there was created by act of the Hungarian govern- 
ment, a federation of cow owners and farmer’s cooperatives 
called (TETEOSZ). This group is required by law to enter 
into contract each year with the handlers. The contract 
specifies terms for selling and buying milk and regulates the 
quantity and quality of the milk sold. The federation is 
required to bargain as a unit with the individual milk plants 
but the milk plants are not required by law to form an asso- 
ciation to deal with the farmer’s federation. In actual practice, 
however, a handler’s organization is formed such as the Dairy 
Industrial Section of the Federation of Hungarian Manu- 
facturers (GYOSZ). 


There are two contracts made between producers and 
handlers. The first is the general contract made by the two 
federations while the second is a large body of smaller con- 
tracts made between the individual cooperatives and farmers 
and the respective milk plants. The general contract provides 
for regulations concerning transportation, collection and simi- 
lar items. Penalties are provided against both parties in the 
event that the terms of the contract are not fulfilled. In the 
present emergency and general unsettled nature of business 
the penalties are not invoked but in reasonably normal cir- 
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cumstances they are there and are used. On the basis of the 
general contract the lesser contracts are made with only a 
slight deviation from according to local circumstances from 
the all inclusive original. About 90% of the producers are 
involved in the contracts at the present time and it is hoped 
that the tally will ultimately be 100%. 


Difficulties to Spare 

The physical problems involved in the handling of milk 
are tremendous. One cannot help but feel admiration for the 
efforts that these decendants of the Magyars are making, 
Major milk market is greater Budapest, with its 1,600,000 
souls divided on either side of the stately Danube. A lack 
of transport due to the destruction of the war made the 
problem of getting milk from producer to ultimate consumer 
a difficult one. Nondescript trains, likely to be composed of 
an American engine on English trucks hauling cars with 
French wheels and German bodies, were pressed into service, 
Many of the more than 3,000 bridges that were destroyed 
were hasitly repaired and on a baled hay wire shoestrong 
milk rolled into the city. 


Despite determined effort, however, milk continues to 
be short. A rationing program is in effect which provides 
for children and pregnant mothers first and the rest of the 
population second. The bitter ideological conflict that grips 
Europe and the world is in evidence even here. Capitalists, 
that is businessmen engaged in private enterprise, get the 
smallest ration of all. During the winter of 1946 the very 
stars seemed to turn against the struggling Hungarians. Heavy 
snows blanketed the country and on one occasion the make- 
shift trains were unable to reach Budapest for two days. 
Emergency rations from UNRRA in the form of condensed 
and powdered milk provided relief until the trains could get 
through with fluid milk. 


Like some vast Greek drama the players in this Balkan 
tale interpret their appointed roles. The story can not be 
evaluated in the light of the moment but must be seen 
through the patena of a thousand years of history. The players 
are time and tradition and the inexorable evolution of a 
people. In the wings lesser dramas, complete in themselves, 
but yet a part of the whole are enacted, like the story of 
the aluminum milk cans. 


Saga of the Milk Cans 
The post war years found the nation practically destitute 
of milk cans. Under the terms of the peace Hungary lost its 
iron mines but there remained an abundance of bauxite from 
which aluminum is made. The solution lay in aluminum 
cans. The difficulties that surround any attempt to conduct 
a dairy operation without milk cans are in the same category 
with those of the man who tried to bail out a boat with bucket 
minus a bottom. The precarious character of the railroads 
was a barrier of sufficient magnitude to deter less determined 
folk. Perhaps it is a tribute to the vital nature of milk, perhaps 
it is an indication that there are those in Europe who are 
striving to make their own way. Whatever the European 

experts may say, the cans were produced. 


There were factories still standing, capable of producing 
milk cans, indeed some of them were already engaged i 
producing cans for Yugoslavia. There were some bugs it 
the Yugoslav model that had to be ironed out but as soo 
as agreement was reached on a design, production went 


ahead full blast. 


In retrospect one cannot but feel admiration for the 
spirited efforts toward recovery that are exhibited in the 
land of St. Stephen. Man and nature have conspired to create 
a problem of tremendous difficultry. Yet here, on an ideo 
logical battleground in the very shadow of the iron curtain, 8 
being written a story of intestinal fortitude that is a stirring 
reiteration of the dignity of man. 
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You belong in this pi 


Why the 
PRACTICAL MEN 


of the dairy industry are members 
of the National Dairy Council: 


Because these men recognize that the job which the 
Dairy Council is doing is one which no company can perform 
alone—that is to assure a steadily increasing per capita con- 
sumption of health-promoting milk and milk products. 


Because, since 1918, the National Dairy Council, a 
non-profit organization supported by every branch 
of the industry, has been continuously planting 
the seeds from which you reap the harvest of 
MORE SALES. 


Because ihe National Dairy Council continuously 
develops authoritative research; enlists the cooper- 
ation of influential governmental, professional, edu- 
cational and consumer leaders; produces and sup- 
plies materials and guidance to make their work 
effective; thus building a sound and ever-widen- 
ing nutritional appreciation and use of all dairy 
products. 


Because these practical men realize that the vital 
educational work of the National Dairy Council can accom- 
plish even more for their business with your cooperation. 


You and your company cannot do this work alone. 
You can do your part, however, by joining hands 
with the rest of your industry in expanding the 
Dairy Council program. Send in your application 
for membership today! 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 








National Dairy Council Produces Results! 


The per capita consumption of all dairy products in 
the United States in 1941 was 19.3% greater than it 
was in 1921. The per capita consumption of fluid milk 
was 26% greater. 


The National Dairy Council was the only industry 


financed organization promoting dairy product con- 
sumption during this period. 


You surely want to do your part to hold these gains. 
Join the National Dairy Council NOW! 


How to become a Member! 


Simply write (or wire or phone) to the National Dairy 
Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIl., and an appli- 
cation blank will be sent you immediately. 








A non-profit, research and educational organization promoting nation- 
al health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 


In recognition of the National Dairy Council and its important educational work for the benefit 
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of the entire Dairy Industry this space has been contributed by American Milk Review. 





WHY WORRY ALONG? 


Seal-Leaks are in the spotlight of consumer-jobber prefer- 
ence the country over—no doubt about it. Your Jobber 
stocks them because his best customers use them — with 
good reason. 


There’s a size for every joint in your plant— one order 
does the trick. An exact fit always. Come in dust-tite 
Neostyle Unit-containers, easy to buy and use. Cut and 
sold by the millions to the swellest plants everywhere, and 
they must be good! 


So why worry along with the ordinary kind 
when you might be enjoying WSeal-Leaks? 
Order to-day and be happy tomorrow! 


Ask your Jobber for Seal-Leaks by Name 


ia 


“— 


UNIVERSAL NAME 
IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York. U:S:A:°: 














PURE, WHOLESOME MILK 


Nearly everyone TRIES to deliver good, whelesome milk to their 
customers — milk of appetizing flavor and purity. 

Good milk cans are an essential in the production of top quality 
milk. Any other kind may easily jeopardize your reputation. 
Solar-Sturges cans are bright, shining, durable and sanitary. 
They are the nation’s top favorite. When more steel is available, 
we hope te give you the same kind of service we did prior to 
shortages. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 



















PAMPHLETS AND BULLETINS 








Humidity Control 


An eight page booklet published by Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, entitled, “Control 
Humidity if you want to get the most from Comfort 
Air Conditioning” is being offered, without charge, to 
persons interested in air conditioning. It will be mailed 
upon request on a company or professional letterhead. 

New Protective Coating Catalog 

A 12-page catalog giving complete details on the 
chemical and physical properties, application instruc- 
tions and other pertinent data on protective coatings 
is now available upon inquiry to the AMERCOAT 
Division, American Pipe and Construction Co., P. O. 
Box 3428, Terminal Annex 54, California. 

Catalogs are available for 10 major industries, 
giving full technical information pertaining to each 
industry. 


Cleaner for Dairies 


An all-purpose cleaner for dairies and bottling 
plants is featured in an illustrated six-page folder 
recently released by the American Oil & Disinfectant 
Corp., New York. 

Copies of the folder, “Whistlclean for Dairies and 
Bottling Plants”, may be obtained by writing on busi- 
ness stationery to the American Oil & Disinfectant 
Corp., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y., men- 
tioning this publication. 


Dairy Bacteriology 


A worthwhile pamphlet entitled “Taking the 
Mystery Out of Dairy Bacteriology” has been prepared 
by the Cherry-Burrell Corporation. The pamphlet is 
a reprint of an article that appeared in the Cherry- 
Burrell Circle by Professor F. W. Fabian, Research 
Professor of Bacteriology at Michigan State College. 


Laboratory Instruments 


The “Announcer” published quarterly by the Bur- 
rell Technical Supply Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is a handy booklet that presents and describes various 
laboratory instruments and equipment. Each addition 
also contains a dissertation on the history of some 
instrument or process now used in industrial research. 


National Dairy Council 
An eight page folder entitled “Something You 
Should Know” tells the story of the activities of 
the National Dairy Council. Has some interesting 
information. 


Fluid Milk Marketing Orders 


A compilation of the summaries of Fluid Milk 
Marketing Orders amended to September 1. These 
summaries are not the complete text of orders and 
are not intended for use where complete information 
with respect to a fluid milk marketing order is required. 


The Glass Lining 


An extremely attractive 18 page booklet put out 
by the Pfaudler Company. Listed as an equipment 
and service magazine for the food, beverage and chem- 
ical industries, the publication has a number of worth- 
while articles. It is, in addition, a fine example of the 
graphic arts. It’s a corker. 
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Self Help For Europe 


An Interview With 
W. C. Foster 


Under Secretary of Commerce 


some reasonable facsimile, 

designed to enable the 
needy nations of Europe to help 
themselves, will be enacted”, was 
the opinion of William C. Foster, 
Undersecretary of the Department 
of Commerce, expressed in an 
interview with the editor of the 
American Milk Review. Mr. 
Foster was emphatic that the pro- 
posals embodied in the Marshall 
Plan will not impose greater burdens on this nation. 
He said that exports, particularly of consumer goods, 
will probably not be as great next year, even under a 
Marshall plan. 


TT vce MARSHALL PLAN OR 





W. C. FOSTER 


Mr. Foster pointed out that the essence of the 
Marshall Plan was to provide assistance to war torn 
countries and enable them to get back on their economic 
feet. He reiterated the thought that “The fundamental 
concept that the Marshall Plan seeks to promote is to 
enable the needy nations of Europe to help themselves”. 


When questioned as to the ability of this nation 
to produce enough goods to supply our own needs as 
well as those of Europe, Mr. Foster declared that “The 
economic situation today represents a high point in 
national development begun many decades ago,” and 
added “There does not appear to be any immediate 
ceiling on further possibilities for increasing produc- 
tivity.” American supremacy in production in manu- 
factured goods is twenty to thirty times as much per 
capita as the average non-American production. In 
motor vehicles, American production is fifty times as 
much as the average non-American production. 


The Under-Secretary, a tall handsome man, stand- 
ing above six feet, does not think that the uncertainty 
which prevails in the commodity markets of the nation 
is due to the prospects of the Marshall plan. “The Mar- 
shall plan does not envisage increased exports,” he said. 
“The question of uncertainty in the markets and the 
high price level of the present time are problems of 
great seriousness” he said. The Secretary declared that 
food which formerly took thirty to thirty-five per cent 
out of the family budget was now up to forty-five and 
fifty per cent. “This situation cannot go on,” Mr. Foster 
said. 


The Secretary was confident that a Marshall plan 
would be enacted by Congress. He pointed out that 
the reaction of the congressmen who recently visited 
Europe was the strongest endorsement that the proposal 
had received. “They are convinced of the need for 
some form of assistance to increase production in 
Europe” he said. “The Harriman Committee of nine- 
teen, known as the Citizens Food Committee, has 
reached an agreement on the specific framework of 
the type of aid that should be accorded Europe,” Mr. 
Foster added. 
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the Chill Chaser 


Protect the health of your operators as well as the 
quality of your product. A Cherry-Burrell “Chill 
Chaser” keeps your plant at comfortable working 
temperatures, even on cold days. The “Chill Chaser” 
does a real job of circulating air in your processing 
rooms and other locations. It occupies no valuable 
floor space and is easily connected to your steam 
system. A large fan-type blower quietly circulates 
air. Completely proved and widely used, the “Chill 
Chaser” will give you abundant and economical heat; 
and by leaving it in operation for a short period after 
working hours, it will effectively dry up the plant. 
Ask your Cherry-Burrell salesman, branch or Asso- 
ciate Distributor for further details. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 















































































MILK CANS 
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SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 3, MINN. 


509 FRONT AVE 








USDA Expands Research Plans 


Valuable New Studies in a Number of Branches of Dairy 
Field Launched by RMA — Work to Be Under the BDI 


of the U. S. Department of Agriculture developed under 

the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 are two new 
studies planned in certain phases of the dairy field. The first 
of these is designed to learn how to make more efficient use 
of the country’s annual output of 40 billion pounds of skim 
milk and 10 billion pounds of whey. The work will be 
divided into two projects, both of which will be conducted 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 


Werte v's: De D. C.—Among the expanding activities 


One of the projects will concentrate on the development 
of new processes for using more skim milk and whey in both 
domestic and foreign-type cheese. The other will aim to find 
wider use for milk and milk by-products in evaporated, con- 
densed, and dried milk and in other food products. “Only 
a fraction of the skim milk and whey produced is now con- 
verted to food, feed, or industrial purposes,” USDA’s announce- 
ment ponited out, “which in turn creates a serious disposal 
problem for the milk industry, especially in the flush pro- 
duction season.” 


E. A. Meyer, administrator of the RMA, emphasized that 
the 10 billion pounds of whey resulting annually from the 
manufacture of a billion pounds of cheese, contains about 100 
million pounds of nutritious proteins, which should be used in 
some form for human consumption. Isolation and use of these 
proteins in cheese, cheese spreads and other cheese foods 
would conserve this valuable food, add to producer returns 
and aid the whey disposal problem. 


“During the last 10 years an expansion of 18 per cent in 
milk production and increased delivery of whole milk, rather 
than cream, to manufacturing plants,” said Mr. Meyer, “have 
made more urgent the need for new and improved uses for 
skim milk and whey. Since war’s end, milk fat has increased 
in value, but skim milk prices have decreased. Skim milk 
and whey contain more than 90 per cent water, and methods 
for their concentration and for isolating their proteins eco- 
nomically and in food forms should be developed. About three- 
fourths of the sweetened condensed skim milk and non-fat dry 
milk solids produced, is used in bakery goods. However, most 
breads in which dried milk is used, contain as a rule, not over 
4 per cent of skim milk solids.” 


Both projects follow recommendations of the RMA Dairy 
Industry Advisory Committee to seek fuller utilization of the 
non-fat portion of milk. 


Freezing and Refrigerating Methods 


The second program involves research into improved 
methods of freezing and refrigerating milk and cream, without 
loss of its fresh quality. This, also to be handled by the BDI, 
is expected to contribute toward more complete utilization of 
milk and may have adaptation to seasonal milk marketing 
problems, which were cited as important by the Dairy Ad- 
visory Committee. 


In announcing the project, Mr. Meyer noted that although 
there has been considerable research in recent years on freez- 
ing preservation of milk, the results, though promising, have 
been used only on a limited scale. “Successful retention of 
fresh milk flavor and other qualities in frozen milk would make 
it easier to carry the product from times of flush production 
into periods of shortage; from heavy producing areas to centers 
of population,” he pointed out. 


“Retention of freshness is the biggest problem, except for 
purity from the health standpoint, in merchandising milk and 
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cream. The dairy industry has been delivering milk and 
cream with a better flavor than in earlier years, and consumers 
expect these products to keep longer. Some milk can be re- 
frigerated for several days without loss of full flavor. Other 
milk develops a flat or even a stale taste when stored for short 
periods. Another defect in some refrigerator-stored milk is 
an oxidized or cappy flavor. There is need for more informa- 
tion on the causes and prevention of these defects.” 


Still another project that should be of interest to the dairy 
industry, also approved for action, will be aimed at determining 
the nutrient value of forage in relation to milk production. The 
studies are expected to result in more efficient use of grass- 
land crops by dairy cattle. 


Culture Handling Criticised 


Illinois Dairy Society Speaker Emphasizes 
Importance of Good Starters in Making 
Cottage Cheese and Cultured Buttermilk 


Speaking before the November meeting of the newly 
formed Central Illinois Dairy Technology Society, W. C. 
Stanley of the Ramsey Laboratories in Cleveland attributed 
most quality failures in buttermilk and cheese to starter 
negligence. 


Mr. Stanley gave a highly practical treatment of the 
specific problems in making cottage cheese and cultured 
buttermilk in the milk plant. Particular emphasis was placed 
on the importance of good starters and the correct means of 
carrying a starter. The speaker made the following recom- 
mendations concerning the manufacture of cultured buttermilk: 


1. Good culture 


2. Freezing the mother culture may be used as a 
method of insuring against losses caused by starter 
failures. 


carrying equipment is necessary. 


3. Crossing two cultures back and forth, as they 
are carried, helps regulate a standard and uniform 
culture. 

4, Careful selection of raw materials used in butter- 
milk should be foremost. The quality of the 
milk used in the cheese and buttermilk should 
be equal to the quality of the original whole milk. 


Concerning cottage cheese the speaker recommended: 


1. Addition of calcium to the skimmilk as a remedy 
for the seasonal variance of the calcium content 
in milk. 

Use of the “short set” in small plants and in 
which the cheese process must be completed 
during the working day. 


to 


3. That freezing the curd be discouraged as a means 
of storing cottage cheese to supply in short 
periods. 

4. As a suggestion for storing curd to provide in 
low production periods, the use of a method 
where the curd is stored in a 2% salt solution 
for six weeks. At the end of six weeks it is sug- 
gested that the curd be packaged and marketed 
or- washed and resalted. 

5. To avoid damaging curd when packaging in 
paper container the method of adding whipped 
cream in small amounts, the cream acting as a 
cushion for thegcurd as it is packaged. 


The next meeting: of the society will be on Tuesday even- 
The meeting will be held in conjunction 
with the University of Illinois Dairy Short Course which will 


ing, December 2. 


be held in Springfield that week. 
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YOU OR ANY OTHER INFORMATION 


DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION 


THE LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER BRASS WORKS, INC. 


1151 WEST 79th STREET - CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 




















A portion of the corrals at Adohr Milk Farm, near Camarillo, California. Cattle spend their time between the milking barn and the corral. EKeal 
estate values make the cost of accessible pastures prohibitive. In the backzround, however, can be seen the hills where the young stock is pastured. 


e Adelr Milk Gams * 












Huge California Enterprise With Twenty-eight Hundred Cows on Six 
Hundred Acres Applies Modern Industrial Methods to Milk Production 














After each string is brought into the barn the cows are washed by means 


of high pressure hoses mounted in such a manner as to be easily acces- Sa aan an pan ge pence 
sible for the milkers. This barn holds eight strings at one time. Certified milk is one of Adohr’s products. 
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In the stack pictured here are stored 250 tons of dry hay. This is only a a 
small part of the roughage stored in convenient locations on the farm. 3 


Adohr uses only Guernsey and Holstein-Freisian cattle many of which 
are purebred. Above is shown several strings of the Holsteins eating 
their share of the four hundred tons of dry hay fed each month. 





By G. A. TAINTER, Jr. 


to the Farms the Adhor people have rented several thousand 
acres of pasture where young stock are grazed. 


ANY PEOPLE CONNECTED with the dairy industry Cattle are dividend into “strings” composed of thirty 
M in this country, but who have never seen any of the Cattle each. The milking barn will hold eight strings and 
larger West Coast dairies have no idea as to the size milking is almost an “around the clock” procedure. The size 

some of these dairies have grown. They are big business in f the operation is such that advantage is taken of equipment 


=f every way. In as much as it is not practical, due to climatic for handling milk on a large scale. Coolers, storage tanks, 
conditions and the value of the land on which many of the ‘@mltary piping systems, and tank truck pick ups not found 
dairies are situated, very few of the cows are kept on pasture 0 Ordinary farms, can be utilized when a large volume of 
but are kept in pens or corrals close to the milking barn. milk is handled. 


A cow must be a good producer or she will soon be re- 
placed due to the cost of keeping a cow under these conditions. 
All feed must be bought and hauled to the dairy. Dry hay is 
kept before the animals at all times and carefully compounded 
supplementary feeding formulas are used to maintain high milk 
production and high physical condition. From the time a calf 
is dropped until the mature cow is no longer worth keeping 
she is fed on a controlled feeding schedule based upon her 
production and condition. Furthermore most of the larger 
dairies also follow a breeding program strictly laid out along 
lines to improve the quality of the stock. 





The following pictures were taken at the Adohr Milk 
Farms located near Camarillo, California, and is only one 
of three farms operated by this company. The entire farm 
covers six hundred acres and more than eighty employees are 
needed to operate the establishment. On this huge operation 
ed , a rae So ree ve _— — oa Milk is pumped directly from the cooler to these large storage tanks. 

Sed tO raise part 0 © more than two thousand tons Tank truck pick up moves the milk to the plant. After the milk is poured 
of green alfalfa hay which is fed monthly. On land adjacent into the cooler it is not exposed until the housewife opens a bottle. 
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of Expanding Energies Found 


PENING THE DOORS on what is described as “one 

of the most completely equipped milk plants in the 

southland” Supreme Dairy Farms presented its new 
Pasadena plant to the public early in November. More than 
8,500 persons enjoyed the open house that marked the in- 
auguration of the ultra-modern facility. Free balloons and 
cones for the kids were added features of the festivities that 
saw the new bottling and processing plant acting as host to 
the whole community. 


The sparkling new building, the last word in the fluid 
milk business, is a one story structure of white walls and 
large, pleasant windows. The building contains 21,000 feet 
of floor space and occupies a plot containing 2.3 acres. Owners 
Barthelemy and Davidson, veteran San Gabriel Dairymen, 
boast with good reason that the plant incorporates “everything 
up-to-date in equipment for milk processing, serving and 
selling”. 


A retail store features Supreme dairy products to take 
home and ice cream in self-service display cases. Breakfast, 
lunch, ice cream specialties and malts are served in an attrac- 
tive fountain grill from 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily. Both 
the retail store and fountain grill are open until midnight 
Saturdays and Sundays. Attractive shower, locker and dis- 
patch facilities provide for Supreme employes, numbering 
approximately 115 people in all. Spacious parking and garden 
areas contribute to the pleasing appearance of the new plant. 


Thirty-three Supreme milk delivery routes serve San 
Gabriel Valley families with fresh milk from Supreme’s own 
dairy herd of 1,200 cows, considered the finest in this area. 
Supreme’s two dairy farms are located on 1800 acres near 
Puente and on 3000 acres near San Dimas. The firm pre- 


@2 an ke See amas $1 


HA a ee es 





Good displays located in advantageous positions will help to boost sales. 
This case is an example of good merchandising. 
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Supreme Dairy Farms Modern Structure and Equipment Characteristic 


in West Coast Industry Operations 





The new Supreme Dairy Farms plant contains milk processing and 
bottling facilities plus a retail store and fountain-grill. 


pared two-color broadsides inviting attendance at the new- 
plant opening which were distributed to customers and 
non-customers by Supreme deliverymen along their regular 
routes. Formal invitations were mailed to civic and business 
leaders in Pasadena and neighboring communities. Advance 
publicity and announcement-type ads in Pasadena papers 
and papers of outlying communities heightened interest in and 
attendance at the three-day open house. 


Cartoon-type one-column newspaper ads during time of 
construction helped pioneer the present Supreme location, and 
focus the operation on the public mind. 


The new plant is another one of the splendid structures 
that is adding to the prestige of the industry throughout the 
nation. It takes its place with other establishments on the 
Golden Coast where vision and energy are forming the mold 
of a growing industry. 





The light, attractive interior of the fountain-grill promises to make 
this feature of the new plant popular in Pasadena. 
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“Frozen Dairy Foods” Is Correct 


Committee on Definitions and Standards Recommends New 
Designation for Ice Cream — Product Is Not a Luxury 


“Frozen desserts” has no place in the nomenclature of 
the ice cream industry, the Committee on Definitions and 
Standards of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers believes. This committee recently passed the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the words “frozen desserts” are more descrip- 
tive of frozen products made in the home refrigerator than 


ice cream and other products of the ice cream industry, 


and 

WHEREAS, the use of “frozen desserts” has a tendency 
to place ice cream in the luxury class rather than in its true 
classification as a food, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that in all appropriate forums and 
media the use of the term “frozen dairy foods” be advocated 
when reference is made to ice cream, frozen custard, ice milk, 
and other frozen products containing dairy ingredients, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the use of the term 
“frozen desserts” be discouraged in the same connection. 


The words “frozen desserts” which are used extensively 
in the industry, is common nomenclature in state laws, and 
still is used by those writing about our industry’s products. 
This haunted the ice cream industry during the war because 
we were classified as frozen desserts at the start of the 
war, and were given priorities based on a luxury classification, 
and not he true food classification. This was overcome by 
having war orders, wherever possible, that affected products 
in the industry, written with the words “ice cream, frozen 
dairy foods and fruit ices” in place of the words “frozen 
desserts.” 

“Frozen desserts” covers a long list of products made in 
the home refrigerator, and has no place in the ice cream 
industry. 

The purpose of the meeting of the Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards in Washington was to confer with officials 
in the Food and Drug Administration on the different phases 
of the proposed Federal Standard for Ice Cream. 

The following attended the meeting: 

Ridgway Kennedy, Jr. (Chairman) Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. C. Eynon, The Borden Co., New York, N. Y. 


C. M. Fistere, International Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs., 
Washington, D. C. 


R. C. Hibben, International Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs., 
Washington, D. C. 


H. F. Judkins, Sealtest, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
C. Koerver, The Borden Co., New York, N. Y. 
G. C. North, Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago, III. 


Alfred Ricciardi, Pioneer Ice Cream Div. Borden Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


J. H. Waechter, Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers was represented by: 

Harry B. Burt, Good Humor Ice Cream Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


+ C. W. England, High’s Dairy Products Co., Washington, 
, C. 


S. D. Gibson, Jr., Gibson Ice Cream Co., High Point, N. C. 


Albert I. Kegan, National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream Mfrs., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Dairy Industries Supply Assn. was represented by 
its president, Robert Rosenbaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here’s a Finer Delivery Box 
for Carton Milk 






































Why pay more when you can get 


RWERSIDE 


QUALITY for les 
Mia: ieee atin 


@ Designed for extra long life; clean, attractive 
appearance. 


@ Made of thoroughly kiln-dried ponderosa lumber 
@ Extra thick to resist shock — yet light in weight 
@ Bottoms grooved to permit easy stacking and nesting 


@ Reinforced with rolled edge galvanized strapping 
around both ends 


@Capacity 24 quart or any desired size 


 & sageagcs BOXES for carton milk are light, 
yet sturdy, designed for many, many 
profit making trips. 


Colorful printed lettering or advertising de- 
signs available at no extra cost. 


Made to withstand water, steam sterilizing and 
all dairy conditions. 


First choice of dairies introducing carton milk 
throughout the country. 


Prompt delivery! Attractively priced! 


Write, wire or telephone today for samples, 
prices and specifications. 



























































Milk Industry Foundation Speaker At Florida Meeting Sees 


“Political Factors’ As Major Cause of Current Price Spiral 


ITH GOVERNMENT POLICY 
4 “reconciled to continuous infla- 

tion” there is no possibility of 
prices decreasing Dr. Virgil Jordan ot 
New York, President of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, told the Milk 
Industry Foundation Convention at 
Miami Beach last month. 


“There is no indication that any of the 
factors promoting inflation have changed 
or will change very soon” he said “and 
since they are mainly political in origin 
it is unlikely that any honest effort will 
be made to bring them under control, 
especially in an election season. 

“Our government, like all others in 
our time, has reconciled itself to continu- 
ous inflation as the only sure secret of 
successful and long occupancy of public 
office. There will be continued farm 
price parity support, consumption sub- 
sidies, production controls and govern- 
mental management of the market to 
maintain farm prices and farm incomes. 
Money-bubble economies have always 
burst, ultimately, and this one must, too, 
though no one can say with certainty 
when. 


Inflation as Russian Influence 


“Russia is doing everything possible 
to promote the adoption and utmost ex- 
pansion of a Marshall Plan—by Vishinsky 


oratory, by obstructive behavior in the 
United Nations, and by the widely pub- 
licized revival of the Communist Inter- 
national conspiracy as a declaration of 
cold-war against the United States—all for 
the simple reason that she expects it will 
speed the inflation process in this country 
and hopes it will bring collapse and chaos 
in the American economy. Inflation is 
the primary instrument of Communist 
strategy everywhere. 

“It is a tragic error to encourage any- 
one to think that you can fight Commu- 
nism with money spent here for things 
sent abroad. Russia is concerned mainly 
with immobilizing and demoralizing the 
military and economic power of this coun- 
try. She knows that spending money 
here to pour American resources into 
Europe will not restore any sort of free 
economy there but will help more than 
anything else to destroy what is left of it 
here. 

“The idea that private monopoly con- 
trol or ‘administered’ prices, or commod- 
ity market speculation, have had any im- 
portant influence on the rise in the price 
level since the war, as compared with the 
political factors is a particularly ancient 
and odoriferous red herring which it 
seems dishonest or indecent for the Ad- 
ministration and its economic medicine 
men to expose to public inspection. This 





COMPOSITIONS 


Milk Processors find they can now substantially reduce 
the flies and other insect pests that gather and breed 
around Dairy Plants, by spraying the inside of buildings 
with NEOCID* M 25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made by the Geigy Company, “Originators of DDT 
Insecticides’’. Its deadly efficiency has been demon- 
strated with marked success wherever used. On barn 
walls and other places where a white residue is not 
objectionable, use NEOCID BA 50. a wettable DDT pow- 


der that also gives amazing results. 


If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 


simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 
jelty GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 












ORIGINATORS OF 


DDT 


INSECTICIDES 





*Reg. U.S 
Pot. Off. 





minor fishy distraction is itself only part 
of a much larger red herring,—the myth 
of high business profits as the cause of 
high prices. 


Low Corporate Earnings 


“The Department of Commerce says 
about a third of corporate profits in the 
past year and a half have been paper 
profits on inventory valuations that were 
forced up by rising prices; and after al- 
lowing for this, and for taxes, corporate 
net earnings in 1946 were the smallest 
percentage of the national income in any 
year since 1935. Profit of all corporate 
business on sales of $245.5 billion in 1946 
was 4.7 cents on the dollar after taxes— 
less than 1941 or 1929. Omitting paper 
inventory profits they were only 2.8 cents 
in 1946, and 3.6 cents in the first half 
of this year. 

“Profits take no larger part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than they did before the 
war, or under price control. If corporate 
business were to take no profit at all it 
would not make a difference of more than 
5% in the price level, while prices have 
been rising about one per cent per month 
for a year or more. 

“Wage and salary payments per capita 
are 140% above 1939, money in circula- 
tion is four times as much. The dollar 
consumption per capita of all goods and 
services has doubled since 1939. Con- 
sumption of food is 17% more per capita; 
of government services over 300% more. 


But total production per capita is only 
53% higher. 


“It is no wonder that prices are rising 
at the rate of 1% per month, the dollar 
losing about 10% of its value per year— 
five times as much as the interest return 
on a 2% bond—and we are drifting or be- 
ing driven, like every other country, into 
more and more comprehensive and 
drastic State control of life and work. 


“The persistent emergence of Mr. 
Bowles with other members of his eco- 
nomic minstrel show from the limbo to 
which we imagined they had been rele- 
gated last November, are signs that the 
memory of the pleasure of exercising 
those powers over a people still lingers, 
and the hope of restoring the conditions 
under which they could be exercised by 
general consent still stirs in the bureau- 
cratic breast. Banquo’s ghost still walks 
among the somewhat sparser population 
on the Potomac. 


+ 
DIVERSEY ELECTS 

At their annual Board Meeting, the 
Directors of the Diversey Corporation 
elected O. E. Soderberg, Administrative 
Vice President and Vance C. Woodcox, 
Vice President. 

Soderberg came with the Company in 
1929 and has been Secretary since 1939. 
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Willis Featured Speaker 


Head of Grocery Manufacturers of 


America One of the Leaders on 
National Dairy Council Program 


Chicago, Ill—A noted authority on 
food and business trends will be the 
featured speaker at the annual meeting 
luncheon of the National Dairy Council 
when it convenes January 22 at the Hotel 


PAUL 8. WILLIS 


Schroeder in Milwaukee. He is Paul 
S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 


His address will be an _ up-to-the- 
minute picture of the food and business 
situation as 1948 begins. As head of 
the GMA, Mr. Willis works closely with 
the executives of 300 leading food and 
grocery manufacturers. 


“We feel honored indeed to have Mr. 
Willis speak at our opening luncheon 
for our winter conference,” declared 
President Milton Hult of the NDC. “His 
business activities and his service with 
the Truman Citizens Food Committee 
make him eminently qualified to speak 
on what’s ahead for the food business 
in 1948. And in view of the fact that 
the dairy industry holds such a key po- 
sition in the food field, Mr. Willis’ 
remarks will have great effect and prac- 
tical meaning to our conference guests.” 


Two-Day Session Scheduled 


The two-day winter conference of the 
NDC is designed to give dairy industry 
representatives and Council personnel 
—from units in 50 of the leading markets 
of the nation—“a peek behind the curtain 
of the new year.” 


“The conference will give inside in- 
formation on business trends for 1948,” 
said President Hult. “We will have na- 
tionally recognized leaders from the 
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dairy industry who will present facts, 
figures and forecasts related to sales 
and consumption of butter, cheese, ice 
cream and milk. 


“Anyone in the dairy industry is wel- 
come. 


There is no registration fee. We 


are simply performing this service as 
part of our non-profit, nutritional re- 
search and educational program. 


“However, we must prepare for lun- 
cheon 


accommodations at the hotel. 


Therefore we urge that those who are 
interested in attending communicate 
with the Dairy Council of Milwaukee, 
whose offices are in the Plankington 
Building in Milwaukee, to get accom- 
modations. We want everyone to come, 











a Lo-Bax is “fast on the trig- 


ger”... quickly kills bacteria that 
threaten the quality of your milk, 
cream and other dairy products. 

Lo-Bax, the concentrated, effi- 
cient chlorine bactericide, helps 
prevent costly milk spoilage and 
improves quality standards by 
rigidly controlling bacteria and 
sanitizing all surfaces with which 
milk or cream comes in contact. 














but must know in advance how maiiy 
to expect.” 


The Dairy Council of Milwaukee, one 
of the NDC affiliated units, is host 
to the conference. Details are being 
worked out by Miss Elizabeth Sullivan, 
director of the host unit; George E. 
Kibbe, president of the Milwaukee unit, 
and Paul A. Pratt, vice president, both 
of whom are executives at dairy plants; 
and by Charles A. Dineen, of the Mil- 
waukee Cooperative Milk Producers, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the unit. 

Committees now are at work in en- 
deavoring to make the Milwaukee con- 
ference an outstanding business and 
educational contribution to dairy industry. 


Easy to handle—Lo-Bax kilis 
bacteria almost instantly . . . at 
low cost. It contains 50% avail- 
able chlorine, dissolves quickly 
in water—hot or cold, hard or 
soft—to make clear dairy rinse 
solutions. 

To make certain that you and 
your milk producers have safe, 
sure control over bacteria—order 
Lo-Bax from your supplier today. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 £. 42nd ST. + New York 17, WN. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Chlorine 


Products for Over Fifty Years 


athieson 


Sek -7-¥. 


Io-Bax .. . Super-Nufes .. . 
Dry Iee . . . Carbonic Gas. . 
Anhydrous & Aqua .. 
Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine - » Chlerine Dioxide 
PH-Plus . . . Sedium Chlorite Products 
Sodium Methylate 









HTH-15 
- Ammonia, 
- Caustic Soda 





SO YOU WANT TO SELL CREAM 





A New England Dairyman Lists Promotion as the First of a Carefully Planned 


Series of Steps Towards Recovering Cream Sales Volume Lost During the War 





PETER J. CARNEY 


Peter J. Carney, for the past ten 
years Wholesale Sales Manager for 
Herlihy Brothers, Inc., of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, is well qualified to 
write about cream sales. A former 
newspaper man who has literally 
travelled the selling road from guns 
to butter, Pete Carney brings a 
sparkling zest to a program for re- 
juvenated cream sales. 


dairy magazines an article of sev- 

eral pages in length dealing with 
the great increase in the sales of milk in a 
certain locality. In the first paragraph 
the writer made the statement that cream 
sales in that territory had increased 61% 
since 1940 — Percentages are wonderful 
things to talk about — Maybe in this par- 
ticular locality they did not sell much 
cream prior to 1940 so it would not have 
been difficult to develop a 61% increase, 
but if they were selling any great amount 
of cream you and I know that such an 
increase is just a state of mind. I have 
a hunch that the writer of the article is 
the fellow who should really give you 
the low down on “How Can We Recover 
Cream Sales Which Were Lost During 
The War Years”. 


Some 18 years ago I spoke at a conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers on “Things a 
Sales Manager Should Know and Do” 
and at that time and for some time previ- 
ously I had tried without success td inter- 
est a dairy concern in the promotion of 
its products — They told me, politely of 
course, that dairy products especially 


FR aay an I READ in one of our 
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milk and cream did not need promotion. 
That has always caused me to wonder 
why conventions were held because I look 
upon them as part of a huge promotion 
plan. 


And, if you are going to increase the 
sale of cream, if you are going to get 
back some of the cream business you lost 
during the wartime years, you will have 
to promote those sales. 


The general public wiil not come to 
you begging for cream, you will have to 
sell them. The housewife has shown the 
dairy industry over the past few years 
that she can do with a small allowance 
and in many cases—no cream. So, if you 
want to sell cream or a mouse trap you 
must be promotion and sales minded. 


I spent a number of fruitful years with 
a company that had on its banner—— 


PLAN YOUR WORK — 
WORK YOUR PLAN — 


So, to bring back cream sales you must 
have a plan, and then you must put that 
plan to work. No idea is worth a hoot 
in hades unless it is put to work and no 
plan is any better than the man who 
develops it. Just making out something 
nice on paper will not do the trick, there 
must be action, continued action, and 
success as a rule only comes to those 
who persevere. 


Well, we at Herlihys have a plan—we 
put it to work and did and are doing a 
fairly good job for a concern of our size. 
We told our story in a brief manner at 
the Convention of New England Milk 
Dealers last spring and some people 
thought the story was good for a repeat 
performance. 


Today cream is a premium item. I 
think it will be for a long, long time. It 
has been my understanding over the 
years that the sale of Cream was the life 
blood of the dairy business and that what- 
ever profit was derived came thru the 
sale of cream. If such is the truth the 
profits of the last few years must be 
close to the zero mark. 


Main reason for the lack of cream sales 
is the Cost. People discovered that cream 
was something they could do without. In 
our particular area I doubt if more than 
10% of the restaurants are using straight 
cream for their coffee. All sorts of mix- 





tures of milk and cream are being used 
and about 40% of the eating places are 
using Homogenized milk for coffee and 
cereals. This is a serious situation. 
Maybe you have the same situation in 
your .city. If you have, what are you 
going to do about it? 


Tell you what we did and are doing to 
increase our sales of cream. If you see 
a gem of an idea in anything we offer 
take it with you and try it out in a real 
honest-to-goodness manner and if you 
don’t see anything that impresses you— 
well you had a nice afternoon. 


(First)—Card 


We put up a card on or near the re- 
frigerator of every one of our wholesale 
accounts. This card instructs the dealer 
at what temperature cream should be 
kept. We figure that at least 25% will 
ignore the card. Another 25% will give 
it little attention, but if the other 50% 
does a better job than heretofore then we 
will have made headway. 


(Second)—Letters 


We sent a letter to every wholesale 
dealer and to the routemen requesting 
their cooperation in our efforts to in- 
crease the sale of cream. This letter 
pointed out to the dealer that he owes it 
to himself, if a grocer, to further the sale 
of cream by exhibiting cream in places 
where it can be seen. People buy what 
they see. That is the secret of the suc- 
cess of the self service stores. 


(Third)—Drivers’ Cooperation 


A meeting with the wholesale route- 
men and foremen giving them the m- 
formation outlined to you and asking for 
their cooperation. 


(Fourth)—Bottle Display 


For the merchant who is disinclined to 
display full bottles of cream in his deli- 
catessen case we furnished painted cream 
bottles for display purposes. We found 
proper display space if given any 
encouragement. 


(Fifth)—Window Streamers 


To assist in this program we also fur- 
nished window streamers—suggesting the 
use of cream. Any advertising on cream, 
conspicuously displayed, will help as a 
reminder and will create additional sales. 
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(Sixth)—Restaurant, Store and 
Car Cards 


We developed a series of attractive 
posters—at least one for each month—for 
use in restaurants, stores and one for 
cars and buses during the berry season. 
If these posters inspire the restaurants to 
again use cream it will be money well 
spent, and if they cause people to request 
cream the promotion will be really worth 
while. 


(Seventh)—Whip Cream Folder 


To encourage housewives and others 
to take proper precautions in the whip- 
ping of cream we distributed a folder 
which illustrates the proper utensils to 
use in the whipping of cream and what 
else to do to secure the best results. I 
know of nothing better that every dairy 
concern can do than to do some educating 
along this line. 


(Eighth)—Price 


All of the ideas we have presented are 
excellent but the one that will give you 
and us the greatest opportunity of re- 
building sales will be a continual decrease 
in price—tied up with a well organized 
and well planned campaign such as we 
have outlined. 


Conclusion 


The thoughts or reasons outlined for 
the development of cream sales brings to 





mind a simple story. Hope you like it. 
Before taking up sales and advertising 
work I was a writer of sporting events 
on a Philadelphia newspaper and one of 
the pleasures of this work was traveling 
with the Philadelphia Athletics for a num- 
ber of years, at the time of the so-called 
$100,000 infield. In one World Series 
game with the New York Giants I 
thought Mr. Mack had made a mistake in 
sending a pitcher to bat in the ninth 
inning when a hit would have won the 
game—which the A’s lost 2 innings later. 
That evening in the diner from Philadel- 
phia to New York, I spent nearly 2 hours 
at the supper table with Mr. Mack. He 
gave me 29 reasons why he sent the 
pitcher Eddie Plank up to hit, and then 
as we got off the train he remarked smil- 
ingly that none of the reasons given me 
were correct—although they were all 
good. 

The reasons I have given you however 
for the bringing back of those lost cream 
sales are all good—and they are all 
correct. 





NEED A MAN? 


There are a couple of them in 
the Wants and For Sale Section. 
You'll find it on our back pages. 








OWENS-ILLINOIS APPOINTMENTS 


Important assignments in the Pacific 
Coast Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company have been announced by 
Owens-Illinois officials. 

C. G. Bensinger, Vice-President and 
General Factories Manager of the Glass 
Container Division, has been appointed 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Pacific Coast Division with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. The change 
became effective on October 1. In his 
new position Mr. Bensinger will have full 
responsibility for all Pacific Coast 
operations. 

The appointment was made by H. S. 
Wade, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Glass Container Division. 

Mr. Bensinger has announced the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth C. White, former 
Sales Promotion Manager of the Glass 
Container Division, as General Sales 
Manager of the Coast Division with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

Because of an anticipated broad ex- 
pansion program for the Pacific Coast 
Division, W. I. Cole, Vice-President and 
an officer of the parent company, who 
has been in San Francisco, will aid in 
the administration of the overall Coast 
Division, Mr. Bensinger announced. 

Mr. Bensinger has been connected with 
Owens-Illinois since 1917 and formerly 
served as plant manager at Clarion, Pa. 





Square 
t “20” 
Half Pint 


DESIGNED FOR EXTRA STRENGTH 


AND 


EXTRA SERVICE 


No other case combines as many features 
at no extra cost. Every detail is designed 
for minimum weight, greater strength 


and extra conv 


i For « lete 


iP 





details contact your favorite dairy jobbe 
or the Certified Products Company direct. 


Square Tall “24” 
Half Pint 


CERTIFIED Propucts Co. 
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CONDENSED 
WHOLE MILK 





CONDENSED 
SKIMMILK 


B: 


ICE CREAM 
: nat. oo . 


a 


a eS od eed 


ROGERS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


More and more progressive creameries and milk plants are substantially 
increasing their earnings through product diversification . . . condensed 
whole milk, skimmilk, ice cream mix, and spray process dry whole milk, 
skimmilk, or cream produced with Rogers equipment. Let us explain 
why the manufacture of a variety of dairy products will solidify your 
operations and expand your profits ... now and in the years ahead. 


Since 1883 “The Choice of Dairyland” 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 











SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER 


4 QT.— WAS 95c NOW 65c IN 100 LOTS 
6 QT. — WAS $1.15 NOW 90c IN 100 LOTS 


WALLMAC 


STAINLESS STEEL 
MILK CARRIERS 
For home delivery and 

store carry-outs where every- 

other-day delivery is desired. 

Your customer saves many 


steps in using the handy 4 
and 6 at. carrier. 


Will fit in any refrigerator 
—cannot rust — encourages 
prompt return of bottles. 


Tops in Advertising 
Value 


Your name will be im- 
printed at no extra charge 
in 100 lots on front and back 
of this permanently bright 
stainless steel carrier. 


We Also Manufacture 


8 QT. ROUTE CARRIERS Stainless Steel 
ICE CREAM MOLDS 
DAIRY SIGNS AND DECALS 
BUTTER BOXES OR BY-PRODUCT BOXES 
ICE TRAYS 


Send for Latest Literature and Complete Information 


THE WALLMAC COMPANY 


Dept. MR 9 MIDDLEBRANCH, OHIO 
Tel. Dial 9-1116 




















Elsie To Be at New York Show 


Most Famous Christening to Take Place 
at Grand Central Palace Yuletide Ex- 
position — Who’s Elmer Is the Question 


ORDEN COMPANY’S magnificent advertising scheme, 

built around the beloved Jersey, Elsie, and her most 

recent offspring, will reach its zenith at the Merry 
Christmas Land Exposition to be held at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York, December 20-28. 

Already heralded by advertising men as one of the 
slickest pieces of campaigning in many a moon the nation wide 
contest to select a name for Elsie’s new son will come to an 
end with gala christening ceremonies at the Christmas Show. 





Elsie and her son shortly after the blessed event took place—$25,000 in 
prizes and a radio broadcast are part of the christening. 


The contest, which has won Borden’s bovine family a 
page and a half in the picture magazine Look, offers prizes 
for the best name that add up to a whopping $25,000. 
Indeed, so spectacular has been the success of the campaign 
that Time magazine took note of it in a recent issue. 

The presence of Elsie and her son are a natural for the 
Christmas exposition which is slanted toward the kids. Young 
America has taken the famous mother and son combination 
to its heart and the pair are formidable rivals to such childhood 
favorites as Mickey Mouse and Porky Pig. 

The exposition, the first of its kind presented in New York 
City, is sponsored by the National Childrens Exposition Cor- 
poration. Scheduled to run for eight days the show will 
feature exhibits ranging from dairy products to railroads and 
aviation fields. 

The Borden booth will have Elsie on hand as well as 
her son, whose presence will mark his first appearance before 
the public since his arrival. A coast-to-coast broadcast will 
give the nation a manger-eye view of the proceedings. 

In addition to the regular exhibits, Merry Christmas Land 
will feature a huge stage and circus show with Frank Luther, 
the noted singer as host, a miniature circus, a children’s zoo, 
the world’s largest Santa Claus, and carousel, whip, pony, 
miniature railroad and dog sled rides. The show will be open 
to the public and every entertainment feature will be offered 
without charge, beyond the original admission ticket. 

Information about the show may be obtained from the 
National Childrens Exposition Corp., 36 West 57th St., New 
York City, sponsors of the exposition. 
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Half Century of Service 


Glass Company Executives Honored at Banquet in Atlantic 
City—Glassware Production for Babcock Test First Item 


OL. EVAN E. KIMBLE and Eugene L. R. Laning, who 
this year completed fifty years of service with Kimble 
Glass, were guests of honor at a recent banquet and 

recognition ceremony held in Atlantic City. Col. Kimble, 
founder of the Kimble Glass Company, and Mr. Laning, 
treasurer of Kimble since 1924, each received Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company’s highest service award: a recognition pin con- 
sisting of three diamonds set on a solid gold mounting. 

In presenting the awards, Maxson A. Eddy, Owens-Illinois 

vice-president in charge of manufacturing for Kimble Glass, 
traced Col. Kimble’s and Mr. Laning’s long history in the 





Col. Even E. Kimble; Herman K. Kimble, Owens-Illinois Vice-President 
and Gcneral manazer of the Kimb.e Glass Division; and Eugene L. R. 
Laning. This picture was taken during the Atlantic City ceremonies. 


glass industry and thanked them, on behalf of the Company 
and its people, for their long and able leadership. Both Col. 
Kimble and Mr. Laning are continuing active in the affairs 


of Kimble Glass. Col. Kimble is a member of the Board of | 


Directors of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


Col. Kimble’s first days in the glass business were spent } 


firing a wood-burning “glory hole” for Whitall Tatum Com- 
8 g gor) 
pany, and among his treasured possessions is a withdrawal 


card which he received from the American Flint Glass Workers | 
Union when he became manager of a lamp room. It was Evan | 


Kimble’s foresight which prompted him, in 1891, to form the 


business which was later incorporated as the Kimble Glass | 


Company. Dr. Babcock’s “official test for butterfat in milk” 
had just been announced, and Col. Kimble, with the lamp 
room business of the Whitall Tatum Company, $3,000 in 
capital and three apprentices, began preparing for the pro- 
duction of Babcock test glassware. Later, under his direction, 
the automatic machines for the production of vials were 
developed. 


During both wars Kimble Glass under Col. Kimble’s di- 


rection played a large part in supplying the Army, Navy, and | 


the Public Health Service with the necessary scientific appar- 
atus and other similar items essential to the successful con- 
clusion of hostilities. 

Eugene L. R. Laning began his career in the: glass in- 
dustry as an office boy with the Cumberland Glass Manufac- 
turing Company of Bridgeton in 1894. He moved in turn 
to the Payroll and Cost Departments and in 1922 joined 
Kimble Glass Company as secretary. In 1924 he became 


Drees box, 1947 











treasurer cf Kimble in addition to his position as secretary. | 
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QUALITY MILK 
PRODUCTION 


NEW METHODS 
OF CLEANING MILKING EQUIPMENT 


, 
KLEER-MOR 
Completely emulsifies and 
removes heaviest fots and 
greases on all milking 
equipment and utensils. 
Not affected by hard water 
- to hands — sudses 
ly — rinses free. 


*“NU-KLEEN 


Replaces alkali and lve 
solutions, It eliminates 
milkstone — not by removal 
—but by KEEPING IT OFF. 
Quick, efficient, safe, eco- 
nomical. 

| 

j 

; 





j 
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KLENZADE X-4 


tls the sure, effective, low 
cost bactericide for sanitiz- 
ing milking equipment and 
utensils. Acts quickly — 
simple to use — safe — 
leaves no film—no sediment. 





KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


(inNnCORPeSRAA TY ED 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 



























































Public and Public Relations 


Corporate Morality is Discussed by Richard Azzling 


at Indiana Dairy Products Association Convention 


The public judges a corporation on how well it lives up 
to the responsibilities of good citizenship, according to Richard 
Azzling, Public Relations Authority for the Borden Company. 

Integrity, observance of the laws and rights of others, 
and a genuine interest in the community and the general 
welfare are expected of business by the public. In a talk on 
public relations before the Indiana Milk Dealers, on Novem- 
ber 17, Mr. Azzling pointed out that production or sales 
cannot achieve maximum success unless they are carried out 
in an atmosphere of public friendliness and confidence. And 
only by knowing what people expect of it can business win 
public support. 

A corporation is all things to all people, Mr. Azzling 
continued. The public it deals with is divided into many 
interests—actually a number of separate publics, he said. Each 
group judges the corporation on how well it serves the specific 
need. 

Specific Group Demands 

Using dairy concerns as an example, Mr. Azzling said 
their chief publics were consumers, farmers, employees and 
stockholders. Each group has specific demands. Consumers, 
for example, want good merchandise; with efficient, reliable, 
courteous service at a reasonable price. 

Farmers want a steady market and good prices, and they 
want to deal with a company that treats them fairly and 
squarely. 

The third public, Mr. Azzling continued, is made up of 
employees whose wants are good wages, steady, secure em- 
ployment and to be regarded as individuals and receive 
recognition for the job they are doing. 

The fourth special public is the stockholder group. As 
investors, they look to management for sound, constructive 
policy, and a good, efficient job of running the company; and, 
of course, good, regular dividends. 


Generally speaking, what these specific publics want, 
Mr. Azzling pointed out, also is what is expected of a cor- 
poration by the public as a whole. Millions of Americans 
may not deal directly with a specific corporation. But they 
do look to all corporations for performance in the public 
interest. 

“The job facing business,” Mr. Azzling said, “is to prove 
to the public that it is working in the general interest of all 
groups. Since Americans are a free people, private enterprise 
depends for its security on their acceptance and co-operation. 
Since Americans are a democratic people, the majority must 
be convinced that the profit system is good for them. 

“Public support can’t be ordered, and it can’t be bought. 
That approach succeeds only in dictatorships. In a democ- 
racy, it can be obtained only through an appeal to self-interest 
of the majority.” 


To Study Milk Pricing 


New York, N. Y.—Appointment of a technical committee 
to study factors affecting the farm price of fluid milk (Class 
I-A) produced for the New York marketing area, was an- 
nounced here today by Dr. C. J. Blanford, the Market Ad- 
ministrator. 

Members of the committee are: 

Dr. F. F. Hill, Professor of Land Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman. 
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Dr. Thurston M. Adams, Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Dr. Jules Backman, Associate Professor of Economics, 
School of Commerce, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

W. L. Barr, Associate Professor of Farm Management, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Dr. Edward K. Cratsley, Comptroller and Professor of 
Business Administration, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
me Es 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Professor of Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. R. Parker Eastwood, Associate Professor.of Business 
Statistics, School of Business, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. Stewart Johnson, Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Dr. C. W.. Pierce, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“y 


Milk Consumption High 


Milk Industry Foundation, in Latest Comprehensive 
Survey, Reports Greater Use Than Before the War 


More than 60 million quarts of fresh milk and cream 
are now being used daily by U. S. consumers, a larger amount 
than at any time before the war, according to new figures 
developed by the Milk Industry Foundation. 

Per capita consumption is 16 per cent above the pre-war 
level and milk and dairy products are the most widely used 
foods, comprising more than 25 per cent of all foods con- 
sumed by the average American. 

Best utilization of feed requires further emphasis upon 
milk production, says the Foundation, because milk returns 
larger amounts of calories, protein, calcium, vitamin A and 
riboflavin per bushel of feed used in production than does 
any livestock or other livestock product. 

There is no waste in milk as every drop can be used. 
A quart of milk—4 glasses—supplies approximately these per- 
centages of daily nutritive requirements of an average man: 
calcium 100% plus, riboflavin 82%, phosphorus 67%, protein 
49%, vitamin A 30%, thiamin 22%, calories 22%, vitamin C 
19%, niacin, 6%, iron 3%. 

Milk is a better food buy than ever before, says the 
Foundation, and government cost of living studies show that 
since pre-war days the advance in the price of fluid milk is 
considerably smaller than that for “all foods.” New distribu- 
tion methods are credited with keeping prices lower than 
would otherwise be possible, providing unusually high food 
value at relatively low cost. 

High Milk Payments 

Studies in distribution economies show that payments to 
dairy farmers for milk and milk company labor costs, now the 
highest in industry history, use up over 80 per cent of the 
consumer's milk dollar. 

Plant and delivery equipment, bottles, caps, cases, de- 
preciation, insurance, taxes and other expenses must be paid 
out of the remaining portion of the dollar by the milk com- 
pany. Profits per quart are around one third of a cent on a 
national average. 

The American system of milk supply and distribution, 
acknowledged to be the best in the world, is a model for all 
nations. The Foundation reports receiving more requests than 
ever from foreign countries for data on the U. S. milk dis- 
tribution plan. 


Today, 57 billion quarts of milk are produced annually 
by 26 million cows on three quarters of the Nation’s 6 million 
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farms. Half of this supply is used as milk and cream; the 
other half for butter, cheese, ice cream and a myriad of prod- 
ucts ranging from dry milk to plastics, paints, textiles and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Foundation estimates show that one out of every 15 
U. S. families depends on milk for a livelihood and that 
milk is the largest single source of farm cash income. Milk 
represents 15 per cent of all farm cash income and is larger 
than cattle or hogs; two and a half times wheat or cotton; 
one and half times poultry and eggs; four times tobacco. 
Farm cash milk income is higher now than ever before in 
history and is still rising. 


Uniform Name System 


Diamond Alkali Will Label and Market All Dairy 
Industry Products in Accordance With New Policy 


A change in the system of labeling and marketing dairy 
industry materials produced by the Diamond Alkali Company, 
has been announced by the Pittsburg concern. 

According to the company the wide acceptance of its 
products by the dairy industry has been gained through the 
efforts of a group of prominent associated distributors, oper- 
ating in individual territories covering the U. S. A. and 
Canada. 

This group is headed by the Meyer-Blanke Company 
and Cherry-Burrell Corporation—who were the first organiza- 
tions to handle the Diamond line—and includes The Hurley 
Company, Miller Machinery and Supply Company, Monroe 
Dairy Machinery Inc., Lenfestey Supply Company, and Dairy 
Supplies Limited. All combined, the group maintains dis- 
tribution branches in more than fifty principal cities in this 
country and the Dominion. It has proved through the years 
to be an eminently successful marketing arrangement, and 
will of course be continued. 

In the past, however, a number of the twenty-odd items 
in the Diamond line have been marketed under different 
names within the distributor group. Little or no confusion 
has resulted in the dairy industry itself, since each distributor 
operates in a defined territory, but the lack of uniform iden- 
tification has interfered with effectively informing the industry 
at large on the technical properties and uses of these dairy 
alkalies and ceaning compounds. 

Consequently Diamond Alkali and its associated dis- 
tributors have adopted uniform names for the complete line 
under which each product will be labeled and marketed in 
the future. These new names are listed below, with the old 
names for cross-reference. It is believed that this uniform 
identity will prove to be materially advantageous to dairy 
plants generally, as well as to the manufacturer and 
distributors. 


NEW NAMES OLD NAMES OLD NAMES 
ALL DISTRIBUTORS CHERRY-BURRELL MEYER-BLANKE 














All Purpose W All Purpose W Bomber 
(Washing Cpd.) 

Hi Speed Hi Speed No. 1 Samson 
(Washing Cpd.) 

Dreadnaught High Speed No. 2 Dreadnaught 
(Washing Cpd.) 

Clipper Cleaner (new) (new) 


(Washing Cpd.) 
Samson 

(Machine Washing Cpd.) 
Hi Test 

(Soaker Alkali) 
Hardnox 

(Soaker Alkali) 
H. W. Soaker Alkali 
HWC 

(Hard Water Conditioner) 
Special Alkali No. 70 
Special Alkali No. 60 
Special Alkali No. 45 
Detergent 

Nutralae 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
Cream Sweetner 
Metabrite 
Cream Stabilizer 


December, 1947 


Machine Can 
(Washing Cpd.) 
Soaker Alkali No. 2 


Soaker Alkali No. 3 
H. W. Soaker Alkali 


HWC (Hard Water 
Conditioner) 


Special Alkali No. 70 
Special Alkali No. 60 
Special Alkali No. 45 


Detergent 
Nutralac 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


Cream Stabilizer 


Hardnox No. 2 


Hardnox No. 3 


H. W. Soaker Alkali 


Dairy Alkali No. 70 
Dairy Alkali No. 60 
Dairy Alkali No. 45 


Detergent 

Cream Neutralizer 
Dairy Cleaner 
Cream Sweetner 
Metabrite 

Cream Stabilizer 
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GAMBLING HERE 


Built te Laat! 





With Outstanding 
Features Like These! 


selected. New England hard woods 
rust resistant corners 
strong bottle dividers 


smooth long-lasting rivets for safety and 
strength 


tested for rough usage in dairies and on 
trucks 


available for round, square and paper 
containers in all sizes 


delivery 10 days after receipt of order 


MULTIPLE UNITS—take advantage 
of BAKER ENGINEERING SERVICE 


for Made-to-Order Cases and for assist- 
ance in solving your particular design 
problems. Write -AM127. 


Watch for list of 
BAKER DISTRIBUTORS 
in our next advertisement. 


FRANCHISES STILL AVAILABLE 


BAKER BOX INC. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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Sealtest Show Coast-to-Coast 


Hollywood, Cal.—For the first time in its eight-year run 


on the National Broadcasting Company, the Sealtest Village 
Store now is heard from coast to coast each Thursday night 
The NBC Pacific network of 18 stations 


at 9:30 p.m. (EST). 





JACK CARSON and EVE ARDEN, Stars of the Village Store 


was added recently bringing the grand total to 93 outlets 
across the United States for thé Sealtest Division of National 
Dairy Products Corp. 

This year’s show, starring Jack Carson, famous film and 
radio comedian, is said by many reviewers to be the best in 
the long series of Sealtest shows begun in 1940, when Rudy 
Vallee was star of the first “Village Store”. 

This Fall, an entirely new format was premiered, based 
on variety entertainment and with each program featuring 
comedy, songs anu a novelty musical act or film guest star. 
To date. 
Betty Grabie, Jack Teagarden and Louis Armstrong. 





these have included, among others, Gregory Peck, 


Optimistic On Industry Future 


Indiana Speaker Sees Dairy Products as 
Lowest Priced Food — Large Export of 
Evaporated, Dried, and Cheese Expected 


“An optimistic future for the dairy industry” was seen 
by C. L. Witham, President of the Indiana Dairy Products 
Association, Inc., in the opening address at the 30th annual 
convention of the Association held at French Lick Springs 
in November. 


“While other food prices have been rising rapidly dairy 
prices have lagged behind the average,” Mr. Witham said, 
“and when consideration was given to the nutrition unit values 
no other foods purchased by the consumer today approached 
the low prices being paid for the nutrition units of milk and 
dairy products.” 

M. H. Brightman, Executive Secretary of the Dairy 
Industry Committee, Washington, D. C., told the Indiana 
dairy industry leaders that the United States dairy industry 
would be expected to furnish large quantities of evaporated 
and dry milk along with cheese as major food items to be 
used in the aid to Europe program and that the American 
dairy cow would have to continue her high rate of milk 
production as she had during the past several years. 

Other speakers included Richard Azzling of Columbus, 
Ohio who discussed public relations in the dairy industry; 
O. H. Roberts, Evansville, President of the Indiana Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, who urged dairymen to encourage 
junior executives and other employees of their companies to 
participate in community activities and organizations similar 
to the “Jaycees” as one of the ways for developing leadership 
in business. A special feature of the program was a demon- 
stration on “Quality Milk Production” by the 1947 State 
Champion 4-H Club Dairy Demonstration Team of Lake 
County, Indiana. The team was composed of Miss Joan 
Hooseline and Eugene Deforrest. 


Heads Department at Storrs 


A. A. Spielman Heads Animal Industries Department 
at University of Connecticut — Eaton Named to Staff 


The appointments of Prof. Arless A. Spielman and of 
Hamilton D. Eaton both of Cornell University, to the staff of 
the College of Agriculture at the University of Connecticut, 
have been announced by A. N. Jorgensen, president of the 
University. Professor Spielman will head the newly created 
Department of Animal Industries which combines the old 
departments of Animal Husbandry and Dairy Industry and 
Professor Eaton will assistant professor in the department. 








bein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 





Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 











Yes! OUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MONEY 


By Advertising and Identifying Their Product With 


DEL-D-CALS 


DEL-D-CALS REACH THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSUMER 
MARKET AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE. NO OTHER MEDIA 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS SO EFFICIENTLY, EFFECTIVELY, 
ECONOMICALLY AND COLORFULLY AS OUR DECAL 
PRODUCTS. 


Oe FB ce, ogatitre 





e + 

+ % 

e : 

4 - Write to Dept. A. M. 
s : 1217 W. Webster Ave. 

2 ° Chicago 14, Illinois 
* Ovagitt of 


Applied Easily, Quickly, Permanently Te 
Doors - Windows - Showcases - Trucks - Backbars 
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Professor Spielman received the B.S. degree from the . 
University of Minnesota, 1937, the M.S. degree from Oregon All - Alumi num 
State College in 1939 and the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- MILK CAS E 
sity of Minnesota in 1942. He has been employed at various 
times in teaching, research or extension work at Oregon State 
S seen College, University of Minnesota, University of Kentucky, 
‘oducts Washington State College, and Cornell University. 
annual , ih ; . 
Springs He is the author of numerous publications in the animal 
eg industries fields. He is also widely known as a livestock judge. 
lai He is on the list of Approved Guernsey Judges and is an 
| Came Official Type Classification Inspector for the Ayrshire Breeders 
a said, Association. 
values 
oached He is a member of the Kiwanis Club, Sigma Xi, the 
lk and American Dairy Science Association, the American Society of 
Animal Production, the American Genetics Association and 
Dairy several social and professional fraternities. He is married and 
indiana has one child. 
dustry Professor Eaton received the B.S. degree from Iowa State 
rr University in 1939, the M.S. degree from Rutgers University 
hes in 1941, and the Ph.D. degree from Cornell University in 
f milk 1947. He majored in dairy husbandry and minored in animal 
vile nutrition, physiology and biochemistry. 
— Professor Eaton has done research in animal nutrition 
dustry; and has published articles in that field. He is a member of 
Junior Alpha Gamma Rho, Alpha Zeta and Sigma Xi. He fills the 
ourage position formerly held by Dr. Joseph C. Shaw, now professor 
oe animé rition < » University of Maryland. 
nies of animal nutrition at the University of Maryland 
similar ® 
dership ‘ 
demeil Ice Cream Institute Class 
] State 
f Lobe Twenty Graduate from Merchandising 
3S Joan Training School—Second Group to Complete 
Course Had Representatives from ‘Canada 
; HE SECOND CLASS OF THE Ice Cream Merchandising 
s Institute’s Training School for Ice Cream Company Mer- 
ment chandisers completed its two weeks course of intensive 
ff training at the Institute’s laboratory and training school in 
Sta’ ‘ hs , 
Washington, D. C., on November 14th. 
and of . : 
staff of Twenty Ice Cream merchandisers from various Ice Cream 
ection companies all over the country, including two from Canada, 
of spent two busy weeks studying and practising the fundamentals 
creel and advanced techniques of better merchandising under the 
the old tutelage of the staff of the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute 
try an whose Managing Director is George W. Hennerich, known 
arvana far and wide throughout the Industry as one of its outstanding 
merchandisers. 
—— A dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
was given to mark the completion of the course on the evening 
FY of November 14th. At the dinner certificates signifying a 
successful and satisfactory completion of the course were given 
to the following nineteen men and one woman who com- 
prised the class: 
— Owen C. McEwen Steffen Dairy Foods Co. Wichita, Kan. 
ELY Robert C. Brown Opelika Creameries, Inc. Opelika, Ala 
ECAL Emmett N. Shutts, Jr. The Brock-Hall Dairy Co. Hamden, Conn 
. John D. Heckert The Fairmont Foods Co. Green Bay, Wis 
Charles H. Russell Russell Creamery Co. Brainerd, Minn. 
Richard R. Whereatt Russell Creamery Co. Superior, Wis. 
John W. Thacker The Central Dy. Prods. Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
George G. Hill I. N. Hagan Ice Cream Co. Uniontown, Pa. 
Ellis B. Sears Stueber Dairy Co. Wausau, Wis. 
James Young The Fairmont Creamery Cleveland, Ohio 
William E. Clegg Silverwood Dairies, Ltd. London, Ont., Can. 
Edgar L. Mendoza Silverwood Dairies, Ltd. Toronto, Can. 
Paul N. King Southern Dairies, Inc. Greensboro, N. C. 
John A. Petrocy Costa’s Ice Cream Co. Woodbridge, N. J. 
Gertrude M. Rapalee Hygeia Elmira, N. Y ERICKSON CO Inc 
A. H. Gilbert Philadelphia Dy. Prods. Co. Philadelphia, Pa ‘ ws i ” 
os Boyd, Jr. Hydrox Ice Cream Co. L. I. City, N. ¥ 
yY T. Neunaw Hydrox Ice Cream Co. L. I. City, N. ¥ 
William J. Coumans Lily Tulip Cup Corp. New York, N. Y. DES MOINES, IOWA 
enry C. Lachtrupp Colonial Ice Cream Co. Scotia, N. Y. 
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Cattle Feed From Coffee Pulp 
Work of Agricultural Scientists 


United States and El Salvador Men Develop New Product as 
a Substitute for Corn in Dairy Animal Nutrition Research 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A _ corn- 

substitute cattle feed for milk 

production has been developed 
from the waste pulp of the coffee bean 
through the cooperative effort of agri- 
cultural technicians of the United States 
and El Salvador, according to a recent 
joint announcement by the U. S. De- 
partments of State and Agriculture. 


Tests under specific conditions at 
the agricultural cooperative station Cen- 
tro Nacional de Agronomia in El Sal- 
vador have shown that coffee pulp can 
be substituted, pound for pound,’ for 
corn as cattle feed for milk production. 
The discovery is considered important 
to the economy of the coffee-producing 
countries of the Americas, and interna- 
tionally noteworthy in view of the 
world-wide shortage of corn and other 
feedgrains. 


Centro Nacional de Agronomia is one 
of a number ot cooperative agricultural 
stations operating in other American 
countries with United States assistance 
as a part of this country’s program of 
scientific, technical and cultural coopera- 
tion with other Western Hemisphere Re- 
publics. These stations operate as a 
part of the long-term cooperative pro- 
gram carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture under the auspices of the 
Department of State. 


Potential Value Recognized 


Coffee pulp is the fleshy covering of 
the coffee bean, and is largely a waste 
product. Although it has a limited use as 
fertilizer, its disposal is usually a problem. 


In recent years, the potential value 
of coffee pulp as a feed has been recog- 
nized by Felix Choussy, of the Institute 
Tecnologico of El Salvador, and by R. L. 
Squibb, formerly of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Science, both 
of whom have conducted trials relating 
to its use as silage. 


Technicians of El Salvador and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, work- 
ing cooperatively, first tested coffee 
pulp’s digestibility value on goats, and 
nutritional value on dairy cattle. It has 
been found, according to the Department 
of Agricultural’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, which administers this 
country’s program of international colla- 
boration in agriculture, that the 
digestibility of dried coffee pulp ap- 
proaches that of corn, and, while its 
palatibility when fed alone is unsatis- 
factory, this is of secondary importance 
when it is used as a ration component. 
Mixture with dried banana leaves, 
molasses or other feedstuff materially 
increases the palatibility of the dried 
pulp so that animals will readily consume 
it. 

Studies in El Salvador 


Studies regarding the substitution of 
dried coffee pulp for corn in the ration 
of milk cows were conducted in El 
Salvador by Dr. Samuel H. Work, of 
Chicago, IIl., Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations specialist, and Mario 
Lewy Van Severen, chemist, and Luis 
Escalon, dairying technician in El Sal- 
vador. Dr. N. E. Winters, director of 
Centro Nacional de Agronomia and 


formerly of Stillwater, Okla., is now in 
Washington, conferring with agricultural 
officials regarding the experiments. 


Additional tests are to be made rela- 
tive to the feed value of coffee pulp and 
will include studies regarding its pos- 
sible use as feed for poultry and other 
animals. Some of these tests will be 
made at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s research center at Beltsville, 
Md., and others at various state experi- 
ment stations. An air shipment of 100 
pounds of pulp has been consigned to 
Beltsville, and will be followed by a 1- 
ton water shipment. 


It is estimated that, if all the available 
coffee pulp of the coffee-producing coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere were 
converted into feed, it would have a 
feed value equivalent to 34,000,000 
bushels of corn. This is a little more 
than 1 percent of the average 1943-47 
United States corn production. 


The process by which coffee pulp 
is converted into feed is described 
as relatively simple and economically 
practicable. 


eo 
OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Jensen Machinery Company, of Bloom- 
field, N. J., and Oakland, California, 
makers of the Jensen All-Metal Chum, 
Vacuum Batch Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- 
ing Equipment, Chilled Water Units 
and other stainless steel dairy equip- 
ment, has opened a new sales office in 
the Mercantile Exchange Building, 110 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


e 

“HANSEN’S” BUTTER COLORS 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is pleased to an- 
nounce that their complete line of butter 
colors, “Hansen’s” Annatto Butter Color, 
“Hansen’s” Certified Butter Color, and 
Dandelion Butter Color, are again avail- 
able in modern 5-gallon cans. Dairy 
plant operators will, it is felt, welcome 
the return of these convenient containers. 





LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER “0 STOKER UNITS 


Generate Dry Low Cost Steam with the Proven Service and Safety 
of Leffel Scotch Marine Boiler and Leffel Ram Type Stoker 


We build stokers for other makes of Scotch type boilers. 
Leffel boilers are ideally suited for oil or gas firing. 


Available in sizes 6 to 250 H.P. inclusive normal (not inflated) 
rating, — and built with many plus qualities exceeding A.S.M.E. and 


State Boiler Codes. 


Write, wire or phone us for full particulars. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 73 
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ultural indiana Dairy Products Assn. Corp., O. N. Smith, Creamery Package 
ts. 20., Chester Tinsley, Bessire and Co., 
s . 
ele. and Dave Mulligan, of Sally Mahoney 
aa Holds Its Annual Convention i:.:°c..0::. 
S pos- . e 
| other Frank Palmer Selected to Lead Hoosier Organiza- 
- be. tion at French Lick Meeting—Other Officers Named Se we we ORE 
Sri- A proposed amendment to Federal 
tsville, _ Milk Order 27, which regulates milk 
experi- RENCH LICK, IND.—New Officers Indianapolis, Secretary, of Butter; C. K. handling in the New York metropolitan 
of 100 and Directors for the ensuing year Thompson, Thompson Dairy, Inc., Col- area was announced éarly in November 
ned to were elected recently at the close of umbus, Chairman, and C. J. Klepper, by the United States Department of 
yy a l- the 30th Annual Meeting and Convention Cloverleaf Creameries, Inc., Huntington, Agriculture. 
of the Ind‘ana Dairy Products Conven- Secretary, of Ice Cream; Carl H. Hotten- 
‘ailable tion, Inc., held at the French Lick stein, American Dairy Co., Evansville, Principal features of the proposed 
; coun- Springs Hotel. The new Officers include, Chairman, and Leonard Tamblyn, Bor- amendment are: 
> were Frank Palmer, Jr., Reliable Dairy, South den’s Capitol Dairies, Indianapolis, Sec- (1) Reduce by ten cents per hundred- 
have a Bend, President; Edward V. Mitchell, cretary of the Milk Distributors; D. K. weight the floor price for milk used in 
100,000 The Sanitary Milk Co., Indianapolis, McCart, Producers Dairy Marketing (Jas¢ [J-E and Class II-D (chiefly milk 
> more Treasurer; Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue Assn., Orleans, Chairman, and Floyd used for cream and ice cream outside the 
943-47 University, Lafayette( Ex-Officio Mem- Byers, Goshen Milk Condensing Co., New York marketing area. 
ber), C. L. Witham, Indiana Condensed Goshen, Secretary, of Milk Products li : : 
Milk Co., Indianapolis, Wm. H. Morgan, Manufacturers. (2) Substitute for the present Class 
, pulp T'p Top Creamery, Vincennes, and D. R. . m aes III (chiefly evaporated and sweetened 
scribed Kell DSaok ten Cee OC f | The supplymen’s organization, the In- condensed milk, and whole milk powder- 
. ellum, Ballard Ice Cream Co., of In- ! 
mically dianapolis, comprise the Advisory Board. diana Dairy Boosters, Inc., elected the floor price a floor at the same level as 
Those elected to Auxiliary Divisions are: following officers and directors: Fred C. that proposed for Class II-D and II-E, 
W. C. Jamieson, Kraft Foods Co., Sulli- Weber, General Mills, Inc., President; plus the Price of skim milk used for man- 
. van, Chairman, and John G. Sutter, Pure Harvey Morehouse, Dixie Cup Co., Vice ufacturing. 
E Milk Co., Marion, Secretary, of Quality President; C. M Cooper, Wyandotte (3) Shorten the period of the season- 
Bloon- Improvement; Wm. G. Milholland, High- Chemicals Corp., Secretary-Treasurer. ally higher Class IV-A and IV-B (butter 
ifornia, land Creamery Co., Terre Haute, Chair- The Board of Directors includes: T. H. and cheese) prices from October through 
Chum, man, and Al Feist, The Wadley Co., Townsend, Pure Carbonic, Inc., Chair- February to October through December. 
< Cool- . 
Units 
equip- 
ffice in = 
ig, 110 
Illinois. Sle e Wi 1 G 
ORS 
“| PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 
to an- 
f butter 
+ Color, FOR GREATER ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 
or, and 
n avail- 
= STOELTING “@cuorcde’”” PASTEURIZER 
velcome 
sess Simple Positive Denendatle 
e * . * a” 
Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
steam heating —that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching 
or cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely 
enclosed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless 
of the ammount of milk in machine. Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer 
jacket on standard model is finished with white enamel. Deluxe model has FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 
No. 4 polished stainless steel outer shell. Write for additional information. 
a STOELTING BROS. CO 
. GU., KIEL, WISCONSIN 
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Land 0’ Lakes Herd Improvement 


Division Opens New Quarters 


Famous Creamery Acquires 180 Acre Site in Minnesota—Upper 


Midwest Breeding Associations to Have Services of Purebred Sires 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Herd 
M improvement Division of Land 

O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., took an 
important step in its program of service 
to the dairy industry of the Upper Mid- 
west with the official opening recently 
of its new headquarters on an improved 
180-acre farm near Anoka, Minn. 


The farm, which was purchased last 
winter to serve as the site of the central 
bull stud for a comprehensive artificial 
breeding program, will eventually hous 
29 purebred sires, according to R. M 
Stolen, manager of the Herd Improve- 
ment Division. The services of these 
bulls, he said, will be made available 
to herd owners who are members cf 
local cooperative breeding associations 
throughout the Upper Midwest. 


Work on the two barns on the Anoka 
farm has been underway since last April. 
The large barn will contain a modern 
labératory in what was formerly the milk 
room. This barn, of clay tile construc- 
tion, was remodeled with particular at- 
tention to safety in handling bulls, good 
drainage, and time and labor saving 
features. 


A second barn will be used for isola- 
tion and for housing additional bulls 
until further building is necessary, Mr. 
Stolen said. 


The transfer of bulls to the farm began 
from Centuria, Wis., which was the home 


R. M. Stolen, manager of the Land 0’ Lakes Herd Improvement 
Division, is shown above with Weonivena Recluse Magnet. This bull 
was purchased from W. G. Striff, Kimball, Minn. 


of the Polk County Breeders Cooperative 
purchased by Land O’Lakes when it in- 
augurated its Herd Improvement pro- 
gram. The bulls were transferred a few 
at a time throughout August so as not 
to interrupt the breeding sexvice in 
progress. 

The central bull stud houses Holstein, 
Guernsey and Jersey sires, with the pos- 
sibility of addition of Brown Swiss, Mr. 
Stolen said. 


Members From 10 Counties 


Local cooperative breeding associa- 
tions from 10 counties in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are at present members in the 
Land O’Lakes Herd Improvement pro- 
gram. The counties represented are 
Polk, Pierce and Burnett in Wisconsin, 
and Washington, Mille Lacs, Pine, Itasca, 
Becker, East Otter Tail, Kanabec and 
Pine in Minnesota. Members of these 
associations are being serviced from the 
central bull stud. 

At least nine other county associations, 
according to Mr. Stolen, are in the 
process of organizing in various sections 
of Minnesota as member organizations. 
Any local breeding association is eligible 
for membership in the Herd Improve- 
ment Division, provided it is incorporated 
as a cooperative and has a minimum 
membership of 1500 dairy cows. 

As a part of its program, the Herd 
Improvement Division trains inseminators 


Improvement Division 


Pictured above is the large modern barn on the Land 0’ Lakes Herd 


extensive use of glass blocks in lower portion of building. 


hired by local breeding associations in the 
most up-to-date techniques. A class of 
nine men recently completed a training 
program which included study and 
demonstrations at the Land O’Lakes plant 
in Minneapolis, at the former central bull 
stud in Centuria, and in the field with 
experienced inseminators. Members of 
the divisions of animal and dairy hus- 
bandry and veterinary medicine from 
the University of Minnesota assisted in 
the training. A new group of about 15 
men from member breeding associations 
began training at Anoka in early 
September. 

“Sires for the central bull stud,” said 
Mi. Stolen, “are all carefully selected 
on the basis of breed type and ability 
to transmit high production in their off- 
spring. Production data of daughters of 
present sires show them producing from 
375 to 550 pounds of butterfat a year. 
That compares with the average dairy 
cow production of 180 pounds of butter- 
fat annually. 

“The herd improvement program is de- 
signed to better the production efficiency 
of dairy herds throughout the Midwest, 
and it is destined to play’a significant 
role in raising Midwest farmers’ incomes.” 

2 
THATCHER APPOINTMENTS 


David R. Parfitt, vice president in 
charge of sales, announced the appoint- 
ment of three new salesmen in the That- 
cher organization. 

Mr. Leo V. Liddy was assigned to 
Thatcher’s New York office, and Mr. L. 
Richard Bauer was assigned to the Bos- 
ton branch office, and Mr. Charles A. 
Adams was appointed to the Philadelphia 
office. 

Mr. Liddy was a former technical 
sergeant in the United States Air Corps. 
Prior to his enlistment, he was employed 
by Standard Brands, Inc. 





farm. Note the brick construction and the 
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WORLD DAIRY SITUATION 
(Continued from Page 20) 


with a future. Milk, produced in large 
quantities in areas remote from fluid mar- 
kets, is made into cheese and processed 
mitk. Considerable need will exist over 
the world for these products during the 
next few years. Exportable supplies of 
meat are expected to be far short of 
import requirements, and cheese will con- 
tinue to be used as a substitute protein 
food. 

Because of the inadequacy of fluid- 
milk supplies in many localities over the 
world, especially in warm climates, 
canned milk will continue to be a staple 
commodity. The adaptability of this 
commodity to such areas will remain an 
important factor in its use. In many 
areas dried milk, especially dried whole 
milk, has become well established. 

In the case of non-fat dry milk solids, 
use by individual consumers is less well 
established. However, large cities in 
various parts of the world are turning 
to non-fat dry milk solids for rehydration 
and are combining these with | slack- 
season milk supplies to meet require- 
ments for fluid milk. Such large-scale 
uses, along with other industrial uses 
in foods, are expected to provide larger 
outlets for supplies of non-fat dry milk 
solids. 






about ‘‘King Zeero’’ . . . the dependable, 


Write for Bulletin No. 74 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-55 Montrose Ave. 





As Convenient 
And Accessible As 
Your WATER TAP 


“KING ZEERO"— 


ICE BUILDER 


Every detail in the design and construction of the ‘‘King Zeero’’ Ice Builder has been 
planned for unparalleled refrigerating efficiency, economy and convenience. Here in 
one trim compact unit is concentrated the refrigerating power of tons of ice ready to 
do ALL your cooling regardless of your plant capacity. The ‘‘King Zeero’’ supplies 
32°-34° ice water all through your production run and it’s as accessible as your 
nearest water tap. A comparatively small compressor is required bringing your current 
demand charges down to rock-bottom. If you don’t know as much as you should 
convenient, low cost product protection, we 
will be glad to send along the complete information. 


International Dairy Trade 

Several references have already been 
made to international trade in dairy 
products, but further significant com- 
ments are in order. The following per- 
centages represent the volume of dairy 
products expected to enter world trade 
in 1947 in comparison with the average 
for 1934-38; butter 45 per cent of the 
1934-38 average; cheese 103 per cent; 
canned milk 188 per cent; dried milk 
740 per cent. 


World trade in canned and dried milk 
is expected to remain at about present 
levels or to advance slightly. The quan- 
tity of cheese entering world trade is 
expected to increase gradually as some 
European countries again become able to 
export. 

Percentagewise, butter is expected to 
show the greatest increase in the next 
3 to 4 years, but the total quantity ex- 
pected to move into world trade is not 
likely to exceed 60 per cent of prewar 
levels. 

With respect to the _ international 
movement of canned and dried whole 
milk, it is interesting to compare world 
distribution of these commodities with 
other food items. An inspection of the 
list of destinations of canned and dried 
milk shipments from the United States, 


Chicago 13, Ill. 





Canada, and Australia indicates that the 
distribution of these products is one ot 
the most widespread among food items. 
Wheat flour is probably the nearest con- 
tender for this distinction. 


From the foregoing comments, it ap- 
pears that the dairy industry over the 
next few years is to be faced, not with 
the problem of excess output, but with 
the problem of producing enough. Dur- 
ing this period your group will have the 
opportunity of working together toward 
greater production. This period of co- 
operation should afford an opportunity 
to understand one another’s problems 
so that, if a period does arise when de- 
mand weakens, you will be better able 
to cope with it. 


While our work in the Department 
of Agriculture relates to keeping that 
Department and others in the United 
States informed on developments in the 
dairy field abroad, we are, in the in- 
terest of international cooperation, willing 
to make whatever contribution we can 
to your group. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cornell 
University, conduct their question 
and answer column each month in 
the “Review”. Questions should be 
addressed to either Dr. White or Dr. 
Holland, Department of Dairy In- 
dustry, Stocking Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
@ 
Cooling and Fat Losses 


QUESTION—“My milk plant fieldman 
tells me that improper cooling of milk 
leads to a loss in butterfat at the 
milk plant. I do not see why this 
statement should be true, and, if it is, 
will you please tell me why? 
“Very truly yours, B.G.M.,” N. Y. 


ANSWER-—As far as we know, the cool- 
ing of milk has no appreciable effect on 
the fat test. We do know that if milk is 
cooled slowly, the enzymes in milk which 
split the butterfat become more active 
and this splitting will tend to decrease the 
fat test, but for all practical purposes the 
amount of butterfat split during the pe- 
riod between when milk is drawn from 
the cow and when it is delivered to the 
milk plant is so small that it will not show 
up on the most sensitive of butterfat 
tests. We also know that the butterfat 
test in composite samples being held at 
the milk plant during the period they 
must be held after they are tested before 
they can be thrown away will decrease 
by 0.1 or 0.2 per cent, but this is a 
matter of a much longer period than is 
involved in your question. 

Also, poor cooling or air cooling some- 
times causes milk or cream to be frozen 
onto the walls of the cans in extremely 
cold weather, and when this milk is 
dumped in the plant, some of the higher 
testing cream may not come out of the 
cans. Therefore, this would be a con- 
siderable butterfat loss to the farmer, but 
as far as the cooling itself having an in- 
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fluence on the amount of butterfat, we 
do not believe it is so. 

There is another factor which enters 
here which may be what you mean by 
your question. Some time ago work was 
done at the Pennsylvania State College 
on discrepancies in fat tests at certain 
milk plants. Their results show that milk 
is not properly mixed when dumped into 
some weigh cans. This is because some 
weigh cans are shaped poorly. It seems 
that long, narrow, deep weigh cans do 
not allow for sufficient mixing of the milk 
during the dumping process, and uniform 
samples will not be taken. Also, this is 
a function of the amount of creaming that 
the milk has undergone before it is deliv- 
ered to the plant. The figures from Penn- 
sylvania very definitely show that milk 
cooled rapidly and thoroughly mixes 
poorly because the cream has separated 
so well that as the cans are dumped the 
skim milk comes out last and tends to 
stay near the dump end of the vat. 
Sampling at this end will give low results, 
while sampling at the gate end gives high 
results. The figures show that if the milk 
is thoroughly stirred in the cans before 
dumping, the variations in fat content 
between samples taken at the dump end 
and those taken at the gate end of the 
weigh can are much less than if the milk 
in the producers’ cans is not stirred. Even 
when the milk was stirred at the farms 
before it was shipped, samples taken 
from various places in the weigh vat 
showed less variations than when it was 
not mixed at all before dumping in the 
receiving plant. 

These results should not discourage 
rapid and thorough cooling of the milk 
on the farms, because variations such as 
the Pennsylvania Institution report are 
the exception rather than the rule. There 
are practically no weigh vats of this shape 
in New York State at the present time. 
The Pennsylvania results, however, do 
show the -necessity for checking on 
sampling methods and perhaps using me- 






Dr. James C. White 


chanical agitators in weigh vats in plants 
where such dump vats may be located. 

This may not be exactly the answer 
that you desire from your question but 
it is the only information we have which 
seems to relate to your problem. It is 
the only effect of cooling which we know 
that may influence fat tests. 


Keeping Sour Products 


QUESTION—“Will you please tell us 
if you know any method of stopping 
the souring of buttermilk after it 
reaches the acidity we want; also, 
methods for keeping cottage cheese 
sweet? 


“Very truly yours, The F. Milk Co.,” 
New York. 
ANSWER-In our experience there is 
only one acceptable method for retarding 
the growth of bacteria in buttermilk, and 
that is cooling the buttermilk to below 
40°F. and keeping it at that temperature. 
Even at this temperature there will be 
some small growth of organisms and, 
therefore, some additional souring, but 
this should not be enough to be impor- 
tant if the buttermilk is held for only 2 
or 3 days. Some people have said that 
adding salt to buttermilk will prevent 
it from souring any more, but the amount 
of salt which can be added, under such 
circumstances, is usually around 0.5 per- 
cent salt and this is not enough to inhibit 
the organisms which are present in but- 
termilk. We must add salt in concentra- 
tions up to about 5 percent, which is far 
too much for human consumption, if we 
are going to stop the growth of the 
organisms. 

Cottage cheese should be kept just as 
cold as possible. It is, of course, true 
that cottage cheese made from high 
quality milk will hold up longer than 
cottage cheese made from poor milk, but 
the fresh cheese must be kept refrigerated 
the same as is fresh milk and cream. 
There are two defects which are common 
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in cottage cheese. If there is too much 
whey left in the cheese at the time of 
making, the bacteria added to the sour 
milk will continue to form lactic acid 
from the milk sugar in the whey and this 
will then cause the cheese to become 
more sour. When cottage cheese is made 
from poor milk, there are usually enough 
protein-digesting bacteria in the cheese 
so that the finished product must be kept 
very cold if these organisms are not to 
develop a bitter disagreeable flavor. If 
the cottage cheese about which you wrote 
us is creamed, we would suggest that you 
cease to cream it in the vat. If you are 
not making every day, we would suggest 
that the cream be added just before it is 
packaged and then put on the market as 
quickly as possible. If you are not mak- 
ing cottage cheese over perhaps twice a 
week, the drier the curd is made, the 
longer it will keep. A dry curd requires 
a thinner cream, or, in other words, re- 
quires more skim in order to help soften 
the curd before it goes to the consumer. 

I hope that these suggestions will be 
of some value to you, and trust that you 
will write us again if you have other 
questions which we might be able to 
help you with. 

Low Lactometer Readings—Their 

Causes and Cures 


QUESTION—“One of my customers 
requested me to write and ask you 





what is meant by Low Lactometer 
reading in milk. What causes it and 
what is the cure? 

Sincerely yours, R.P.,” 


ANSWER-The lactometer is a special 
type of hydrometer used to determine 
the specific gravity of milk. Two vari- 
ations of the instrument are in general 
use. One is called the New York Board 
of Health lactometer and the other, the 
Quevenne lactometer. Both instruments 
operate in the same manner and the only 
difference between them is in the gradu- 
ation of the scale on the stem. Readings 
of both instruments may be converted to 
specific gravity by a simple calculation. 
The specific gravity of normal milk gen- 
erally falls in the range 1.029 to 1.034 
at 60°F. with 1.032 as an average figure. 
A low lactometer reading would, there- 
fore, indicate that the milk was low in 
specific gravity and therefore had a low 
solids-not-fat content. The fact that the 
specific gravity of milk is above 1 is due 
to the solids-not-fat it contains. 


Troy. 


Specific gravity readings below 1.029 
have generally been considered as indica- 
tive that the milk may have been adulter- 
ated with water. The lactometer reading 
alone, however, is not conclusive evi- 
dence of this unless substantiated by 
other tests, such as the freezing point 
determination and the fat test. A reading 


below 1.029 cannot be considered ex 
sive evidence of adulteration bex 
samples of unadulterated milk have 
found that gave readings as low as 1 
Several factors may contribute te 
production of milk with a low solids 
fat content. One, of course, is the 
viduality of the cow. Some cows 
mally give milk having a low conte 
solids-not-fat and, therefore, giving a 
lactometer reading. A second factor, 
one of the most important, is poor { 
In periods of drouth when pastures a 
poor and little or no supplementary grain 
is fed, the solids-not-fat content of the 
milk will decrease markedly. The remedy 
for this condition is, of course, obvious. 
A third factor in the production of milk 
with a low solids-not-fat content is the 
age of the cow. As cows grow older the 
per cent of solids-not-fat in their milk 
tends to decrease somewhat. There is 
also a seasonal variation in the solids- 
not-fat content of milk with the percent- 
age reaching a minimum during the sum- 
mer months. A fifth factor in producing 
milk of low solids-not-fat content is the 
condition of the udder. In cases ot 
severe udder infection there may be a 
considerable reduction in the solids-not- 
fat content of the milk produced. 


These are the most common reasons for 
reduced solids-not-fat content of milk. 








Color Your Butter and 
\ Cheese and Enrich Them, Too, ( 


— 


Nature’s Way with. 





‘YELLO=A’ 


CAROTENE BUTTER COLOR 





With ‘Yello-A’ you can color your butter with Carotene, the same | 
kind of color as supplied by nature when cows are on fresh green 

ad natural vegetable Vitamin A. 
“Yello-A’ is guaranteed to contain 6500 U.S.P. units of Vitamin 
per gram. Thus you can adjust the wide seasonal varia- | 
e Vitamin A content of butter with ‘Yello-A’—a service 
your customers will appreciate. Ideal for cheese also. 


Other GBI Products 
‘FRIGIDRY’ DAIRY CULTURES—6 TYPES 


‘FRIGIDRY’ ious Oe maximam uniformity and stability—are easy to 
use—mother culture ready after one generation—saves time—saves money— 
proid trouble. . types available for Buttermilk, Cottage Cheese, Acidophi+ 


pasture. You also a 


A activi 
tion in 


lus, Bulgarian, ghurt, Butter. 


“PROVALAC'—CAROTENE DAIRY EMULSION 


Reg. U.S. Pai 
provides convenie: 
A_activity—autom: 
without other artificial color. Contains no fish oils. 


Available at Jobbers — Write for information. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. | 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO ; 


25 LABORATORY PARK 





1947 


December, 


aie method of fortifying ice cream with Vitamin 
obtains desirable Carotene or “June” cream color 











DOWN 
GO 
REFRIGERATION 
COSTS... 


CHECK THE AMAZING SAVINGS- 
VALUES of the MID-TEXAS 
ALUMINUM MILE CASE! 


Y SAVES ON REFRIGERATION: 
Studies have proved that the 65-lb. 
Mid-Texas Aluminum Milk Cage re- 
quires more than 5 times LESS re- 
frigeration cver a four-year period 
than a 18-lb. wooden or steel case— 
a saving of thousands of tons of 
costly refrigeration! 


Y SAVES ON HANDLING: 
By eliminating tons of dead weight on 
your trucks, the compact Mid-Texas 
Aluminum Milk Case cuts your trane- 
portation costs by more than half 
over a four-year period of operation. 


Y COMPLETE SANITATION: 
The Mid-Texas Aluminum Milk Case 
does not absorb water or milk, does 
not rust, and is quickly and easily 
cleaned by dipping in any recommend- 
ed aluminum cleaner—keeps a clean, 
attractive appearance. 

Y LONGER-LASTING: 
Sturdily constructed cf aluminum 
alloy—harder to damage, easier to 
repair—AND better able to withstand 
long, rough usage. 

Y LOW-PRICED: 
The Mid-Texas Aluminum Milk case is 
priced on an average of only a few 





cents more than wooden cases — an 
extra cost quickly recovered through 
savings 


Now Available in Half-Pint (Tall and 

Squat), Pint, Quart and Half-Gallon Sizes 

for Square taetthon -" Oentnst Your Jobber 
or Wire for Specifications. 


TEXAS Ao. CO, “aa 























Heating and Drainage System 


HEATING AND DRAINAGE 
system called “Quick-Temp” de- 
signed to provide quicker heating 
of equipment and higher sustained 
operating temperatures at any given 
steam pressure has been developed by 
the Fred H. Schaub Engineering Com- 
pany of Chicago. Large diameter non- 
clogging “Quick-Temp” Metering Units 





are installed in the return lines. It is 
claimed that the system saves fuel by 
reducing flash steam loss at the end of 
the return circuit. The system is built 
for working pressures up to 150 Ibs. It 
is designed to handle drainage from as 
many as 12 machines or units with total 
steam consumption to 30 H.P. 


New Washing Powder 


NEW WASHING Powder has 

announced by Suhm Company, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Called 
Suhm “C-P” (for Correct Proportioning) 
the new washing powder indicates the 
correct quantity to use for any type of 
water. When added to water, it first 
produces a light blue tinge to the water, 
turning pale green when the correct 
proportion is reached. When this green 
matches the color of the washing 
powder carton it is the signal that the 
solution is right for most effective 
cleaning. 


The new Suhm “C-P” (Correct Pro- 
portioning) Washing Powder operates on 
the relative hardness of the water. Just 
how much powder to use before the 
“signal color” is reached depends on 
how hard or soft your water is, avoid- 
ing waste of washing powder. The op- 
erator need not add “an extra scoop for 


72 


USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


good measure” just to be sure they have 
enough. If he watches the color of his 
water he will cut down materially on 
washing powder costs with the Suhm 
“C-P”. 

Information and prices on the new 
washing powder may be obtained from 
Suhm Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Industrial Apron 

NEW HEAVY DUTY industrial 
A apron made of clear Koroseal 
film, is announced by The B. F. 


Goodrich Company. 


by 45 in. weighing 1% pounds, the 
aprons are of tape, hem and grommet 
construction, with all points of stress 
reinforced with a cloth insert covered 
with Koroseal film. 

The apron is resistant to acids, 
greases, caustics, gasoline, animal fats 
and blood, vegetable fats, solvents and 
soaps. 

Made in two sizes, one 29 in. by 35 in. 
weighing 14 ounces and the other 35 in. 


Colony Counter 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
A by the Fish-Schurman Corpora- 

tion of New York City, that a 
new modernly designed Lumi-Lens 
Colony Counter has been placed in pro- 
duction and is now ready for offering 
to the dairy industry. 


The new unit is said to have a greater 
magnification than previous counters. It 
utilizes two bulbs on each side for il- 
lumination, thereby insuring uniform 
light. The dual lens system with which 
it is equipped, in addition to greater 
magnification, results, it is said, in lessen- 
ed eye strain and provides accurate uni- 
form count with greater speed. It is 
designed to be especially adapted for use 
by bacteriologists in dairy, water and 
public health laboratories. 


The new Lumi-Lens unit is 11 inches 
wide, 6 inches deep and 7 inches high, 
and is listed by the manufacturer at a 
price of $42.00. Complete information 
as to this colony counter may be ob- 
tained from Fish-Schurman Corporation, 
230 East 45th St., New York 17. 


Code Dater 


NEW automatic package marking 
device, the Acro Code Dater, has 
recently been announced. This 
device features a newly developed 
numbering wheel and inking roller, that, 










ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


according to the manufacturer, pro- 
vides considerable improvement in oper- 
ation. The new type numbering wheel 
has the printing numerals and letters 
mounted on a series of variable adjust- 
able reels, similar to standard adjustable 
office stamps. 


These variable reels are built right 
into the numbering wheel disc, thus pro- 
viding a complete range of letters and 
numerals which can be instantly set to 
any desired printing combination. A 
simple flick of the finger changes the 
date or code. Eliminates the need of 





looking for type, taking apart and re- 
setting the imprint. The ink roller also 
is new in design. It automatically re- 
inks the type and holds sufficient ink to 
date or code from twenty to fifty thou- 
sand packages. 

Different colored ink or rollers can 
be used if desired. The manufacturer 
further states that the device is excep- 
tionally versatile in application. It can 
be attached to any conveyor, wrapping 
machine, carton forming machine, etc. 
Installation is made quickly, without 
requiring additional space or alteration 
of equipment. It can be operated verti- 
cally, horizontally, or upside down. Boxes 
can be marked on top, sides and bottom. 


Imprints are made on wax paper, cel- 
lophane and ordinary paper board with 
equal ease. The machine is durably 
constructed, with chrome-plated finish. 
Available in a wide range of models to 
meet all requirements. Complete details 
can be obtained by writing to: Acro Tool 
and Die Works, 4550 Broadway, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


Vertical Tubular Boiler 
NEW VERTICAL tube boiler has 


been developed by Mund Boilers, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. The boiler, 
which operates at a maximum steam 
pressure of 125 pounds is said to have 
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a high thermal efficiency. It is equipped 
with a plate burner and operates on all 
types of gas. The unit is self contained 
and insulated with asbestos. It is shipped 
ready to use and requires the services 
of four utilities steam, water, gas and 
electricity. 


Acid Handling 


SAFE and sane method of acid han- 
dling is provided by a manually- 
operated acid pump, supplied by 

General Scientific Equipment Company, 
27th and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia 
32, Pa., which is finding wide usage 
wherever liquid must be removed from 
a carboy, drum or barrel. 


Corrosive and other liquids flow 
smoothly and stop instantly, they come 
in contact only with the corrosion- 
resistant tube and cannot affect other 





parts. When the pump is removed, acid 
drains completely. No tilting of the 
container is necessary and danger of a 
slip, a splash or a spill is minimized. Dam- 
age likely to result when other methods 


are used can easily exceed the small 
cost of the pump. 

General Scientific Pneumatic Acid 
pumps are supplied in hand- or foot- 
operated models. Either can be equipped 
with a lead tube for sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, hydrofluoric and similar acids or 
with a Saran (flexible plastic) tube for 
nitric, phosphoric, acetic acids, peroxide 
and many other liquids. Special tube 
lengths can be supplied at slight addi- 
tional cost. Hand operated pumps 
equipped with a lead tube are $9.50 and 
those equipped with Saran at $11.00. 
For foot operation add $2.20 to these 
prices. 

These safe pumps are useful wherever 
acids are handled in small measure,—in 
industry, laboratory, etc. Descriptive 
literature sent on request. 


Excess-Smoke Indicator 
Pree Cambridge, INCORPORATED 


of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 

placed a new smoke control device 
on the market. The equipment, desig- 
nated as Photoelectric Excess-Smoke In- 
dicator, gives a continuous indication to 
the boiler room of the gases which are 
passing through the flue, signalling when 
either smoke or air are sufficiently ex- 
cessive to cause inefficient combustion 
or create a smoke nuisance. The device 
is mounted on the flue or breaching so 
that a light beam from the light source 
projects through a small opening in the 
flue to the eye of the control. 


Truck Heater 


NEW AUTOMATIC § gasoline 
burning heater for the heating and 
ventilating of small truck cabs and 

busses has been announced by Hunter 
and Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The heater has a “Sealed in Steel” 
frame and is 7x10x10 inches. It is spark 
ignited, operates independently of the 
engine, and is thermostatically controlled. 
Fresh air is supplied by an air inlet 


tube that runs from the heater * 
radiator grill. 

The heater is installed in the « 
the same manner as a hot water |} my 


Condensate Return System 
| anaes traps on steam op 


equipment and shop lines are 

inated by a new condensate 
system that provides constant fic 
steam and rapid return to the boi 
high temperature coridensate. The 
tem is also adaptable to the han 
of process liquids. 

Manufactured by the W. M. / 
Organization, Cleveland, Ohio, this uew 
equipment accumulates condensate by 
gravity and returns same to the boilers 
at temperatures ranging up to 350 deg. 
Water fed to the boiler through the 
system is deaerated by effective libera- 
tion of free oxygen and non-condensable 
gases detrimental to metal under heat 
and pressure. 

According to the manufacturer these 
systems are available for steam pressures 
up to 250 lbs. and are manufactured 
in a range of sizes for boilers from 10 
h.p. and up. 

Complete literature and engineering 
data available upon request. 


Flexible Tubings 
HE IRVINGTON VARNISH & 


Insulator Company, has announced 
a line of flexible tubings for indus- 
trial and laboratory needs. 

Tubings are available in a complete 
range of colors, sizes up to 3 in. in diam- 
eter, and in standard or special formula- 
tions. Specially formulated tubings are 
designed for high-pressure and _high- 
temperature needs, for service requiring 
unusual acid, alkali and chemical resist- 
ance, and for applications where odorless, 
tasteless and non-toxic are required. 

Full details can be obtained from the 
company at 6 Argyle Terrace, Irvington 
11, New Jersey. 





LEFEFEL scotcu MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 





Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO.,, Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 66 


Dept. MR 
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‘WANTS and 


RATES: 





50c. 


“Position Wanted,” 
additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address 
; should be included in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. 


FOR SALI 


Limit of 50 words; 





2c for each 































































FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE—Three (3) CP Tag Air 
operated recorder controllers with chart V- 
M-220-30-127 for fluid milk. For 200 gal. 
CP Multi-Process tanks having 3A2 side- 
wall connections 5-11/16” sleeve connec- 
tions. ‘These recorder controllers will bring 
your milk to 143 degrees and hold it. Brand 


Price $275.00 each. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
12-M-2 


used. 
& Sons, 


new, never been 
Dean D. Strickler 





FOR SALE—One Cherry-Burrell Gra-Vac 
(G-70) bottle filler and one Heil Six-Wide 
bottle washer purchased new 1945. Also one 





Cherry-Burrell Homogenizer—200 — gallon 
size. Long Meadow Dairies, Durham, N. C. 
12-M-3 
FOR SALE—One 6-16 Cherry-Burrell 
Milk Bottle Filler—$250.00 ; one Viscolizer 
capacity 125 gals. per hour, stainless steel 
head, 3 phase motor—$900.00; One Sturdy- 
Bilt four-wide bottle washer—$500.00; One 
2-valve hand bottle with capper—$30.00 ; 
One Bestov can rinser—$25.00. This equip- 


Pine 
an. 


12-M-t.f. 


all in good condition. Moun- 


Iron Mountain, Michig 


ment 
tain Dairy, 


is 





FOR SALE — 


straight 


One Lathrop-Paulson 
away 18 ft. length Special type M 
washer, 46-40-20 gt. cans at 6 to 7 cans per 
minute, complete with pumps and 2 ph. 60 
cy. 220 volt motors; this washer has been 
replaced by a larger washer. One Cherry- 
Burrell Nuline 160 filler, in good condition, 
Stainless steel bowl and floats, being re- 
placed with larger filler after Dec. 1; 2000 
used Cumberland Quart cases for round 
bottles; 100 Milk case dollies for standard 
cases. Breuninger Dairies. 7th St. and 
Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 12-M 


FOR 





SALE—Two 500 gallon 
Package Stainless Steel Tanks with direct 
expansion agitator; 850, 1000, 2000, 3000, 
and 4000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Milk 
Storage Tanks; No. 172 DeLaval Air-Tight 
Separator, also No. 72 and No. 92 DeLaval 
Separators; also large stock of Pasteurizers, 
Sottle Fillers, Bottle Washers, Coolers, Can 
Washers, Homogenizers or  Viscolizers, 
Pumps, Surge Tanks, Heaters, Weigh Cans, 
Filters, Freezers, Vacuum Pans, Ete. Write 
or wire your particular requirements and 
plan to visit our new warehouse and shop. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Me “orporation, 1 a 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 2-M 


Creamery 








FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT 














FOR SALE—One 22’ Insulated Milk 
Trailer—600 case capacity, in perfect con- 
dition. Fair Lawn Dairy Farms, 5-01 River 
Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Milk sottler, Specialty 
Brass Rotary filler and capper, 600 qts. per 
hour. Milk Cooler, Cherry-Burrell, haif 
water and half refrigerated coolant, 3 feet 
long. This equipment in good shape and 
prices reasonable. Also an all water-cooled 
cooler, same size, in fair shape. Highway 
Dairy Farms, Roe kton, Ill. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Model 125 R.-H. Mojonnier 


filler completely overhauled ; 
pers 48mm, 56mm. Plenty 
Price Reasonable. F.O.B. 
Inec.. 8022 Caldwell Ave., 
is Be 

FO! 


two sets of cap- 
of 
Silvercrest Farms, 
Elmhurst, L. 

12- M 

Stainless steel insu- 
and 1800 gallon on 
gallon on trailers and 
also plant storage tanks. 
150 W. 87th St., N. Y. C ity. 

12-M-2 

FOR SALE—One CP No. 7 Davis Rotary 
Filler and Capper, equipped with plug type 
and coverite capping heads. One CP four 
wide Junior Soaker Washer. soth in use 
until July 1947 and in need of repairs. One 
Cherry-Burrell Model 616 Filler and Cap- 
per with plug type, coverite and cleaneap 
capping heads. This machine in operation to- 
day. Being removed to make way for larger 
machine. All equipment reasonably priced. 
Write or call Wood’s Dairy, Hopewell, Vir 
ginia. 12-M 


FOR SALE—MISCELLAN EOUS _ 


FOR SALE—A bargain in BOTTLES 
and CASES, 56mm or No. 2 Standard blown 
letter round bottles in all sizes. Also wood 
cases. Very good discount on carload pur- 
chases. Long Meadow Dairies, Durham, 

os 12-M-3 

FOR SALE—25 Gross (never used) 
round quart bottles with No. 2 cap seat. 
Also used quart, pint and one-half pint 
bottles and wire cases. F.O.B. Iron Moun- 
tain. Pine Mountain Dairy, Iron Mountain. 
Mich. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Chocolate Milk made with 
Bradway - Non- Setting Chocolate Syrup and 
Powder is superior. Place your trial order 
now. BRADWAY CHOCOLATE COM- 
PANY, New Castle, Ind. 12-M-t.f. 


accessories. 


t SALE—Cheap 

lated milk tanks—1600 
trucks, 2000 to 3500 
frameless trailerized, 
Meyer Simon, 




















FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 





deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodl: and Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. -M-t.f. 





WE HAVE 2500 good milk cases, Qts., 300 
cases, Pints and half pints, very good, slightly 
used. Also 20,000 qt. bottles and 5000 % 
pint bottles, 57mm. Mountain Dairies, Inc., 
Monticello, N. Y 12-M 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











FOR SALE—Milk and ice cream plant in 
Middle West. All equipment in good shape, 
new building, doing very nice business. Box 
205, care this publication. 12-M 

DAIRY AND PROPERTY on plot 50 x 
150, Virginia. Established 1915. Receipts 
$256,327.T: Wholesale, retail trade. Com- 
pletely equipped pasteurizing plant. Taxes 
$121.52. Owners retiring. Good profits. 
Write for prospectus describing this money- 
making proposition. Atlantic Sales, 1265 
Broadway, New York City. 12-M 





DAIRY (RETAIL) and property, 3 room 


apartment, located Rhode Island, 3 routes, 
good building, 3 trucks, receipts $60,000, 
fully equipped. Price $42,000. Investigate. 
Atlantie Sales, 1265 Broadway, New York 
City. 12-M 





DAIRY AND PROPERTY including 10 
room residence located western Massa- 
chusetts. Established 1935, Receipts $140, 
446.07. Good profits. Fully equipped pas- 
teurizing plant, retail, wholesale frade. Taxes 
$240.24. Reasonable. Details. Atlantic 
Sales, 1265 Broadway, New York City. 12-M 


FOR SALE—Wholesale and retail milk 
and milk products distributing Mee olan 5 
modern trucks; equipment ; New York State, 
about 35 miles from New York City ; approx- 











imately $175,000 annual business; steadily 
improving; price $45,000, all cash. Box 211, 
care this publication. 12-M 

DAIRY FARM and property including 


New Hampshire. Established 
1935. Receipts $16,000. 2 retail routes, 41 
head eattle. Completely equipped. 11 room 
dwelling, taxes $191.00. Good profits. De- 
tails. Atlantic Sales, 1265 Broadway, New 


York City. 12-M 


DAIRY, Pasteurizing plant, 6 retail, 
wholesale routes, Ohio. WHstablished 1913. 
Complete equipment. Rent $50.00. Receipts 
$90,000. Owner retiring. Priced right. De- 
tails. Atlantic Sales, 1265 Broadway, New 
York City. 12-M 


DAIRY, pasteurizing plant, Ohio. Estab- 
lished 1922. New equipment, 4 _ trucks. 
Wholesale, retail routes, covering 3 towns, 
rent $44. Receipts $135,000. Priced right. 
Details. Atlantic Sales, 1265 Broadway, New 
York City. 12-M 


491 acres land, 
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AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, 


COFFEE the Milky Way 


Olay ia 


860 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, WN. Y. 








/ 





INC, 


















MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3455 EAST 150TH STREET 


INTERESTING — 
USEFUL 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS, for home use, 
remove cream from bottled milk, to use 
with coffee, cereals and desserts. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 

Leading dairy firms find Magic Cream 
Siphons a welcome sales booster aid. 
Housewives appreciate them and homes 
using a cream remover will consume more 
milk — the best balanced and least expen- 
sive of all natural foods. 
Used instead of water, 
cereals, gravies, soups, etc. 
Free sample for round or square type 
bottles — two models are made. 

$12.50 per gross — $83.00 per |,000 

Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


NEW — 


milk improves 
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CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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POSITION WANTED 


AS MILK PLANT manager or supe rinte n- 
dent. Have full knowledge ‘through practical 
experience in the milk business as to process- 
ing, quality and laboratory control. Can 
handle plant and sales personnel as tv operate 
plant efficiently in order to get best results at 
the lowest possible cost. My ability can be 
proven with your consideration. Box 208, 
eare this publication. 12-M-3 


SINCERE, HARD WORKING man. 


veteran, age 29, married, dairy college gradu- 
ate who also has good, practical all around 








experience of responsibility desires above 
average opportunity. Prefer north east 
U.S. Box 209, care this publication. 12-M 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE 


ONE CP 714 x 7% 











Ammonia Compressor 


for one 5% x aM. Machine in excellent 
condition and operating today. Wood's Dairy, 
Hopewell, Virginia 12-M 








HELP "WANTED 


CREAMERY MAN wan ted, eapabie 
taking complete charge of small dairy located 
on a farm, selling 3000 qts. per day. Must 





have knowledge of machinery and be able 
to make minor repairs, by products. Must 
also know boiler operation and refvigera- 
tion. Day work, six day week, with paid 
vacation. Apartment available. Box 206. 
care this publication. 12-M 

LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY for young 


man as assistant superintendent in estab- 


lished, progressive milk plant in the hills of 


northern New Jersey. Technical background 
and some practical experience important. 
Integrity. personality and ambition essential. 
Address Box 207, care this publication. 12 M 


WANTED—Superintendent for New York 
City approved milk plant located in New 
York State. Must have knowledge of manu- 
facturing heavy sweet cream, sour cream, ice 
cream mix, skim condensed milk and 
skim powder. 


Also knowledge of equipment 
maintenance. 


Box 210, care this pul:lication. 
12-M-t.f. 


oi 


rolier 








WANTED 


DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 
Plants Modernized 
Steam and Condensation Surveys 
for Fuel Conservation 
Boilers and Machinery Installed 
Heating and Insulation 
Easton Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Ave. 








New York 59, N. Y. 
12-M-t.f. 


WANTED 


WANTED—SKIM MILK, year round; 
New York State plant or nearby. Plant must 
have facilities for cheese making. — 203, 
care this public: ition. 2-M-t.f. 








I WANT TO BU Y : good milk bottling 
plant with daily sales of about one _ thou- 
sand gallons. Prefer Western United 
States. Write me in full detail what you 
have and price asked. George A. Maier, 
1915 Aberdeen St., Butte, Montana. 12-M 





VAN’ TE D Good used milk plant equip- 
ment, Give full information and best prices. 
30x 204, care this publication. 12-M 





CMPAA HOLDS MIAMI SESSION 


All Certified Dealers to be Taken in 
Organization as Associate Members 


Meeting at Miami Beach during the 
dairy week activities, the Certified Milk 
Producers’ Association of America, Inc., 
voted unanimously to recommend to the 
Board of Directors that all milk dealers 
handling Certified Milk be taken into 


the organization as Associate Members. 


During the session Robert B. Price, of 
Price’s Creameries, Inc., E] Paso, Texas, 
the Vice-President; E. P. Brown, of Lou- 
den Hill Farms, South Montrose, Pa., the 
Secretary and Treasurer; Howard W. 
Selby, of Walker-Gordon Laboratories of 
New England; Howard T. Greene, of 
Brook Hill Farms, Inc., Genesee Depot, 
Wis., and Chicago; A. S. Cook, of 
Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, 
Plainsboro, N. J., and John G. DuPuis, 
Jr., of White Belt Dairy, Miami, spoke 
on methods to increase sales of Certified 


Milk. 


Luther A. Kohr, Executive Secretary, 
gave a report on the national promotional 
activities and said that there were indi- 
cations that several new farms in Florida 
would be certified within the near future. 
He reported that sales of Certified Milk 
in Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago and Miami were increasing. He an- 
nounced that there is need right now 
for one Certified Milk producer to sell 
milk to a retailer in the Chicago market. 


It was announced that the 1948 con- 
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NEW BORDEN APPOI) 


Richard Hahn has been apy 
cream sales manager for Borde 
& Ross and Furnas of Columl 
succeeding Robert Baer, who is 
The appointment was announ¢ 
dav by J. B. Pentz, 
company. 


manage 


Hahn has been associated 
den’s for 12 years and has done ice cream 
sales work in Columbus ince 1939, with 
the exception of 3% years in the Army 


Baer, who has been ice cream sales 
manager for three years, is resigning to 
enter the restaurant business. 


2 
MILK ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 


Chicago, Ill._—Harold F. Albert, Secre- 
tary of the Triple Cities Milk Council, 
Inc., a trade association in Binghamton 
(N.Y.), was elected a District Governor 
of Rotary International, world-wide serv- 
ice organization, at the Rotary convention 
held recently in San Francisco. He was 
chosen to serve as Governor of the 172nd 


Rotary District for 1947-48. 


Mr. Albert has been active in the milk 
industry since 1933. He is a member of 
the Rotary Club of Binghamton and 
served as President of his Club in 1940- 
41. As District Governor, he will co- 
ordinate the work of 50 of the Rotary 
Clubs in New York comprising the 172nd 
Rotary District. During his year in of- 
fice he will also visit each of the Clubs 
in his area to advise and assist the of- 
ficers of those Clubs in matters pertain- 
ing to Rotary service activities and Club 
administration. 
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Subscribe NOW to the 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


“Charlie”, as he is known to his many 
friends in the Industry was the first 
member of D.I.S.A. staff to be employed 
by the Association of Ice Cream Supply 
men. He remained in the employ of the 
When 
the Association moved from the New 
York Office in 1942 to Washington, D. C 


Gus 





CALDWELL 


Secretary and 
joined the U. S. Army Signal Corps— 
Bradley Beach, 
Production Specialist. He 
later transferred to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Research and Development 
Laboratory in Astoria, L. I. in the capa- 
After the 
War ended he went with the Veterans 
Administration Branch Office No. 2 in 
New York City as Planning Officer and 
later as Assistant to the Director of In- 
surance. 



















































West Virginia Dairy Products Asseciation— 
Annual convention, Daniel Boone Hotel, Char- 
leston, W. Va., December 8-9, 1947. J. J. Slavins, 
Morgantown, W. Va., Secretary. 

Associated Illinois Milk Sanitarians—Annual 
fall conference, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIL, 
December 15, 1947. P. Edward Riley, 1800 W. 
Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., fvocretary-Treasurer. 

Illineis Dairy Products Asseciation—Annual 
convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., De- 
cember 15-17, 1947. M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dairy Short Courses—University of Georgia 
Dairy Department, Athens, Ga., November 18-19 
and January 15-16. 

North Carolina Dairy Products Association— 
Annual meeting, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C., 
January 15 and 16, 1948. Executive vice-president, 
L. L. Ray, Insurance Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 

Kansas Ice Cream and Milk Institute, Inc.— 
Annual convention, January 19, 1948. Executive 
Secretary, Dale M. Bryant, 1004 Brown Bldg., 
Wichita 2, Kan. 

Pennsylvania State College—Ice Cream Short 
Course, forplant personnel, State College, Pa., 
January 19-31. 

National Dairy Council—Annual winter con- 
ference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan- 
uary 22-23. 

Georgia Dairy Association—Annual convention, 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., January 
23 and 24. Secretary, James E. Jackson, 414 
Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ohio Dairy Products Asseciation—Annual con- 
vention dates have been changed to January 

6-28, 1948. Will be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus. R. A. Larson, associate sec- 
retary, 5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation — Fifth all-industry exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, January 26-29. 

Mississippi Dairy Preducts Association—Annual 
convention, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., 
January 29 and 30, 1948. Secretary, Prof. F. H. 
Herzer, Mississippi State College, State College, 


Miss. 
e 
WATER DEMINERALIZERS 

A new 26-page booklet, entitled 
“FILT-R-STIL Demineralizers Deliver 
Low-Cost, Chemical Equivalent of Dis- 
tilled Water”, has just been issued by 
the American Cyanamid Company. 

This two-color, illustrated booklet 
cites the advantages of demineralized 
water over distilled water, describes 
briefly the chemical and mechanical 
principles .of demineralization by ion 
exchange and gives data on calculating 
costs for demineralizing various raw 
waters. 








175 CHAMBERS ST. 


at the special Christmas rate 
1 YEAR ONLY $82.00 


(regular yearly rate $3.00) 
NEW YORK 7, 


This Offer Expires January 15, 1948 
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It's 
Uhristmas| 


Eyes widen in wonder as 


the spirit of the 





Christmas season reveals 
the love, the reverence 
in hearts and homes 


everywhere eee 


To you and yours, the 
men and women of 
Cherry-Burrell send their 
greetings at this 
Christmas time - with the 
hope that yours will be 
the enjoyment of all the 
good things in life in the 





year to come. 
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CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 











Modern in every detail, these handsome 
Stainless Steel pasteurizing and processing 
tanks combine the following outstanding 
advantages: (1) Choice of Vapor or Film 
Heat, (2) Efficient Heating and Holding, 
(3) Two-Speed Off Center Agitator, (4) 





FOR 
BEAUTY 


PERFORMANCE 





VERSATILITY 


Stainless Steel Pitched Cover, (5) All- 
Welded Construction, (6) Adjustable Ball 
Foot Legs, (7) Sanitary—Easy to clean. 
The best of a long line of CP round stain- 
less steel pasteurizing tanks. Write for 
Supplement to Bulletin B-225. 


: “THe Cheamery Package MFG. com 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


SALES BRANCHES: Atianta « Boston + Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas « Denver » Houston » Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angeles » Minneapolis » Nashville 
New York « Omahe « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Francitco « Seattle « Toledo, Ohié * Waterloo, ta 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD., Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London E.C.I. 











